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For Forest and Stream. 
THE SUN. 


ae 
LLUSTRIOUS sun that we journey around; 
Ah, can in creation there ever be found— 
Thou beamy old lover— 
A face that is shining as thine is, the same 
As erst it did, ‘lume with beneficent flame 
The universe over. 


Thou art a good distance from me, it is true, 
But when there come over the highway of blue 
Thy messages golden, 
I sit quite entranced in a dream of delight, 
And revel in visions bewitchingly bright 
As fairydom olden. 


Most magical gilder of leaf and of flower, 
Thy art universal has wonderful power, 
Except when the veiling 
Thou throw’st like a sun o’er thy radiant face 
Till nature, as though she had met with disgrace 
Outbursts into wailing. 


Thou keepest a picture on landscape and main, 
Reflecting, refracting again and again? 
We could but remember 
Thy image, though lovers were legions by name, 
And from every empire and kingdom they came 
From June to December. 


And when on our journey to regions where day 
Bestows not upon us a sunshiny ray, 
We know our returning ° 
Will find thee as ever so fixedly true 
That we the companionship soon shall renew 
For which we were yearning. 


Thou gilder and quickener and lover of earth, 

Thou king of the morning and priest of our mirth, 
Thou beauty inspirer, 

Without the high pomp of thy far’reaching glory 

The earth would be shrined in this brief and sad story 


Without an admirer. 
Marra Ewine. 


Bown Among the Glollusca. 


PeEak’s Istanp, Maine, September,1873 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

It falls to the lot of but few to be participants in a sum- 
mer’s dredging expedition with men who know what to do, 
have every facility for doing, and who in doing can obtain 
and impart instruction in that as yet so little known branch 
of natural history that embraces in its scope the myriads of 
strange creatures that dwell beneath the sea.. I propose to 
give you a graphic account of some of the curious crea- 
tures efftountered this season—odd, eyeless animals, that 
our dredges and trawls, as they have scraped along the 
bottom, have torn from their native mud or rocky cradles 
and brought squirming, panting, and swelling to our view 
Up from the cold, dense atmosphere of water that has sur: 
rounded them, to our upper world, where for the first time 
they have felt light. Isay felt, for many of them have no 
visual organs, yet show a sensitiveness to the influence of 
light, and only in the dark recover from their fright and 
develope into their natural proportions.’ Not such an ac- 
count will be given, perhaps, as our professors, qualified by 
long and careful research, could prepare for you—if they 
only would—but a simple story of what we- see daily, and 
what any man may learn with comnion observation and 
opportunity. 

Many rare and valuable specimens can only be appreci- 
ated at their true value by those to whom experience has 
divested the more common species of their rarity; and be- 
tween countless varieties of worms and crustacéa the ap- 
parent differences are too slight to attraet attention from a 
casual observer. To Professor A. E. Vertill, of Yale Col- 
lege, I am indebted for the scientific nomenclature, and for 
much instruction in natural history. Yet slight as are the 
differences, each may, and sometimes does, mark an itn- 
portant point in knowledge. Two common looking clams 
are found; to me they look alike, yet one of them is of no 
value. It was expected that it would be found in this lati- 








tude. The other, differing but by slight marks, almost un- 
noticeable, is indeed a ‘‘find.” Cape Cod is a dividing line 
upon our coast. South of it one class of creatures are 
found in profusion, but the quohog clam (the Calista con- 
vera), certain star fishes and worms, and the oyster have 
not existed, or, having existed, have become extinct north 
of this line, except in a very few localities. A live Calista 
convexa (a species of clam) brought up in Caseo Bay upset 
at once the opinion held till then that it was extinct so far 
north. Quohog shells in plenty we find in the ancient In- 
dian shell mounds, which dot every slope of the island, show- 
ing that once they existed in plenty. Now but one little 
bay—a mere cove at the head of Casco Bay—furnishes this 
creature, which, south of Cape Cod, is but the common 
plentiful clam. Oyster shells, of a size to which a Saddle 
Rock is but a pigmy, lie thickly planted six feet below the 
present bottom of Portland harbor. They, too, however, 
are extinct. In that great convulsion of Nature the. was 
so sweeping in its effects not a living oyster was left to ful- 
filla mission. It seems asad mistake up here, where oys- 
ters could be eaten every day in the year, and the nightly 
blanket renders superfluous the mosquito bar. But the 
ocean is still well filled, and with fruits and flowers, with 
vegetables and plants, masons and well diggers, robbers and 
cannibals, and each bearing in a greater or less degree a re- 
semblance, either in appearance or habits, to the creature 
or object above water that it is named for. Way down in 
the dark depths animal life utilizes every inch of ground, 
and no square foot above the surface can equal in number 
or variety of forms the same space at the bottom of the 
sea. Strange, odd, horrible creatures, with none or many 
eyes, with speckled bodies, and long, slimy, clinging arms, 
changing at once their form and size at will, and, like the 
genii of the Arabian Tales, from a mere starting point ex- 
tend themselves almost indefinitely in size. Beautiful crea- 
tures, too, as the anemonies and dahlias, at first frightened 
and jarred as we see them in the dredge, mere masses of 
pink or purple flesh, covered with a tough skin; left to 
themselves in a cool, dark place they protrude from an 
opening in their bodies, clusters of gay colored and grace- 
fully moving antenne, which in some branch like coral, in 
others bear close resemblance to the stamens and petals of 
flowers. Down here the animal kingdom takes from the 
floral’ tribe the duty of embellishing. Living, breathing, 
food-devouring flowers, and the kitchen garden too, and 
orchard, are not unrepresented. Sea cucumbers, (Pentacta 
Srondosa,) sea’ peaches; (Cynthia pyriformis,) sea pears, (Bol- 
tenia clavala,) and apples, are found in plenty, the former 
so close a simile of the fruit, both in form and color, that 
it could be mistaken, the one for the other. 


The flowers, though beautiful as they are, are but bri- 
gands; those graceful petals wave but to entice and grasp a 
victim, which, when seized, is pressed close to its mouth, 
and then, even if larger than its captor, is swallowed whole. 
The process of swallowing whole a morsel larger than the 
swallower, is rather an unusual proceeding among animals, 
and of course an unusual method has to be adopted. The 
anemonie does it this way; holding tightly its prey, it 
gradually protrudes its stomach from its mouth, and turn- 
ing it inside out, envelopes its dinner, and then it lies 
quietly awaiting the death and digestion. It rejects such 
portions as are not suitable, and stows away its stomach 
for future use. Whata blessing some man would esteem 
this faculty: to be. ‘ 

The sea cucumber is another curious creature; first 
found it’ is a small, compact ‘‘ gherkin;” left to itself, it 
will swell and develope to an immense cucumber, quite large 
enough to make a boat of, if the sea urchins had the same 
habits as did those urchins of whom I was oneg one. 








Starfish we find in great numbers aii! varieti , different 
according to the ‘character of the “The common 
“flve-fingered Jack is” found every wher ind at each haul of 

‘thé dredge, whether from mud or, roe k§,,"" asterias vulgaris” 
ib the first object called otit to the'n er. Perhaps he 


is so plentiful becatise of some 
him that prevents not only the cod, b 
ous haddock, from dining upon him. Other starfish, such 





as the brittle starfish, (ophiopholis aculeata) and (ophiogiypha 
sarsit) we find less plentiful, but opening the stomach of a 
well-fed codfish always gives us specimens of them; of the 
asterias never. Of one magnificent species, the gomaster 
phrygianus, we found but two specimens, both in the deep 
water, where an almost icy temperature made them a con- 
stant winter. Four or five inches from point to point, and 
of a deep scarlet hue, with the surface embossed like sha- 
green, they were indeed beautiful. 

Of the “‘clénediscus crispatus,” a pale straw-colored star- 
fish—until now esteemed very rare—we found hundreds, 
all in this icy belt, that has provided close to ourghores an 
abiding place for creatures peculiar to the Arctic waters. 
Here, with the thermometer recording 36°, at fifty fathoms 
below the surface, the wonders of the Polar Sea are brought 
to our very threshhold. 

Here, too, we found three large and perfect specimens of 
arare and beautiful anemonie (urticina digitata), hitherto 
recorded no nearer to our coast than on the George’s Bank, 
where, in four hundred fathoms depth the scraping dredge 
had torn from some specimen its long finger-like antenae, 
and the previous sight of which alone engbled our learned 
leader to instantly name and classify this first perfect speci- 
men ever obtained. 

The dredge, used on a mud bottom, brings up quantities, 
which, when washed out, reveal a rich harvest. 
predominate—some bare, ‘and red, and slimy, others encased 
in a hard tube of their own manufacture, from which they 
pass their heads in and out, and seem to have perfect free- 
dom of motion. Many sorts and sizes, from tiny creatures 
whose peculiarities are distinguished only under the micro- 
scope, to the grand cerianthus borealis, one of the anemonie 
family, a foot in length, all with the same style of house, 
and exuding from their bodies a slime which has probably 
chemical affinities with the lime in the water, and whose 
stickiness causes the mud to adhere. A hard tube forms 
around them, from which they can be drawn without in- 
jury. We caught oneof the above-named—a perfect speci- 
men—with a tube an inchin diameter and a foot iong. 
Professor Verrill drew him from his case and set him free 
in a basin of water. Expanding and contracting he swam 
rapidly about, evidently ill at ease. The next day he was 
lying quiet, and about his neck there was a ring of mud, 
formed from the floating particles in his prison, and in the 
evening, stretched out to full length, he was found endeav- 
oring to swallow an anemonie that had been imprisoned 
with him. 

The sea urchin, a little fellow with avery long name 
(strongylocentrotus drébachiensés), we find on rocky bottoms, 
from the size of a pea to that of an orange; an oblate sphe- 
roid, covered with green spines, which he uses for legs— 
I guess because they are legs. Rare ones, the ‘‘schinzaster 

fragilis,” are only found in deep water. 

The hermit crab (ewpagurus Bernhardus) is a very common 
but curious creature. It resembles very much a little lob- 
ster, and is armed with powerful claws and a thick breast 
plate. He is aquarrelsome customer, but unfortunately for 
him he doesn’t end as he began, and all the after part of his 
body is soft and defenceless: Conscious of his weak points 
he is a very coward when left to his natural resources, but 
searching about he finds an empty univalve spiral shell. 
This he examines inside and out, turning it over and over 
until satisfied that there is no weak place in the rear, when 
he passes into it tail first, and then, calmly folding his 
strong claws across the entrance, he is ready fora fray. I 
have seen a larger one thrust in a claw and pul! froma 
shell he fancied a smaller one that had already taken refuge 
in it. Moving about constantly as. he does, his shell be- 
comes an attractive home for a beautiful hydroid, who re- 
quires.a motion in the water to thrive, and who has no loco- 
motive organs himself. This hydroid is a beautiful little 





creature, and as seen by the naked eye the shell seemz coy- 


ered with a velvet-like coat of waving fibres; seen 


the microscope the fibres resolve themselves into 2 curious. 
little triune creature, three bodies on one stem, each with ite: 


special function to perform, making one little single life. 
One body absorbs food, another reproduces the young, 
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while the third, armed with tiny jaws, defends the little 


community against other creatures still smaller. The con- 
trast between the many hues of the hydroid, and the 
changeable metalic lustre of the crab’s claws, makes this 
one of the most beautiful of our finds. . 

On rocky bottoms we find ‘‘terebratulina septentwnalis,” 
a pretty little white shell to all appearances, but our learned 
friend, Professor Morse holds and shows that with all its 
shell-like attributes it is but a worm. One large rock that 
we brougbt up, of perhaps 600 pounds, was covered with 
them and other shells, such as ‘‘pecten islandicus,” ‘‘Lamel- 
laria perspicua,” ‘‘anomia aculeata;” also with bryozoa of 
many kinds, and sponges and ascidians. I must content 
myself with merely naming, without describing in detail, a 
host of other creatures, each full of interest. The glass 
coral sponge (hyalonema longissima), nearly identical with 
one found originally in the Japanese waters; the octopus 
bairdii, a small species of cuttle fish, very rare, originally 
discovered and treated upon by Professor Verrill, who tells 
queer stories as to its odd way of ‘‘putting things;” big and 
little red shrimps, of many varieties, all appreciated by the 
cod and haddock; the spider crab (hyas coaretalus), a favorite 
of the cod, and hosts of shells and worms. 

While the dredge and trawl] thus perform their mission, 
and introduce us to these queer fish with whom they have 
scraped acquaintance, our lines and harpoons render their 
contributions, and every cod and haddock, sunfish, skate or 
shark that becomes our prey are interviewed and investiga- 
ted; parasites from their mouths and fins, food yet undi- 

sted from their stomachs, all are bottled for study. 

says William Fundy, a young native whom we captured 
and employed to ‘do chores” (his version of it), dig and 
open clams, &c., when asked what the excitement was for- 
ward:——‘*Well, sir, one of the sailors (Mr. Aske) has just 
caught a rippin’ big codfish, and one of them perfessors 
was a dissectin’ of him before he got him fairly over the 
rail.”’ 

In their stomachs we find the starfish, shrimps, crabs, 
&c., and in the deeper water half digested pollock and se- 
bastes (red perch), and once we found ina large one some 
green peas and boiled onions. It is supposed by our scientific 
people—who always will assign reasons for everything— 
that had that cod been caught before Toney washed the 
dinner plates we wouldn’t have found those peas. 

One strange fish that we took is worthy of a description. 
It is called locally the goose fish, and by the angler lophius 
Americanus; the latter (English) name is given it on account 
of a pecular way it has of obtaining its prey. Our speci- 
men was perhaps two and ahalf feet long—a flat, thick, 
mud-colored, misshapen-looking monster, whose small fins 
proclaimed it not a rapid swimmer—and it isnot. Burrow- 
ing close to the mud, which it resembles, it elevates two 
little fishing rods, each about twelve inches in length, 
formed of a stiff, elastic substance like the spine of a cat- 
fish. These spring from the upper part of the nose, and 
when not in use lie back flat upon the head. When he 
wishes his dinner, however, these are raised at various 
angles and moved slowly about; on the end of each dan- 
gles a red muscular fibre, which dilates and contracts like a 
worm. Attracted by this tempting looking bait, the un- 
suspicious pollak attempts to appropriate it. Slowly the 
‘“‘angler” lowers his lip, and suddenly engulfs the unwary 
victim in his cavernous mouth, which, set with great fangs, 
opens like an old-fashioned carpet bag. 

Another curiows find in our dredge was the egg of a 
skate. This was a dark colored case, of texture somewhat 
like a beetle’s back, but tougher. It was shaped like a fish- 
erman’s creel; a rectangle, with the ends cut out, leaving a 
square centre, with four projections on which to wind the 
line. The egg shell is not unusual, for they can be found 
on sandy beaches, thrown up by the tide, dried and empty, 
and looking like the husk of some nut. Ours, though, 
contained a living skate. The egg was opened, and the 
little creature released and placed in a basin of water, 
where it swam around for severai days. The yolk of the 
egg was still attached to it, and was as large as the rest of 
the fish. 

We tried this same experiment with young spiked dog- 
fish, a species of the shark family. We caught great num- 
bers of the old ones, all females, and all containing from 
five to seven young. To these we gave the assistance that 
MacDuff received, and they swam about for days dragging 
the unwieldy yolk bag with them. 

One more topic and I will close; not for the want of 
them, but that, leaving much unsaid, some one more capa- 
ble will take up the thread and carry it out. The Indian 
shell heaps are of great interest. On nearly all of the 
islands they are found, and always situated on a southern 
exposure, which makes it probable that these locations 
were the winter homes of a tribe of Indians now extinct. 
A few inches of mud generally covers the mound, which is 
perhaps two to three feet deep, and composed mostly of the 
shells of the common soft clam; but in the pile we find 
quohog shells, oyster shells, and the bones of bear, deer, 
ducks, beavers, seals, fish, and of the ‘‘great auk,” a bird 
that has been so long extinct that the presence of its bones 
in numbers argues strongly in favor of the great antiquity 
of these heaps. We find also bone implements—such as 
awls and needles, and hooked needles, like those ladies use 
now for crochet work; also knives made from the teeth of 
beavers, and stone arrow heads and spear heads. The 
bones are invariably smashed, the Indians esteeming the 
marrow a great delicacy. The knowledge of this fact pre- 
vented our leader from being sold when some irreverent 
man buried in a heap an ancient bone that he had picked 
up upon the beach. It was nothing but a pig bone, and the 





professor recognized it. at once. The Indians did not raise 
pigs, so that waggish scheme came tonaught. These heaps 
are in all probability the winter’s accumulation, each of a 
single family, whose wigwam stood where each pile now 
exists. 

Hunting the surrounding country during the summer, in 
winter the game supply would be uncertain; then the never- 
failing clam would ensure against starvation, and, as the 
assortment of bones testified, they were not confined to 
them alone. I noticed that in some heaps the larger bones 
were in greater proportion than in others, and in others 
seal and fish bones were the most plentiful; and I chose to 
fancy that even there some men found hunting and some 
fishing to be their passion, as still they do. And where the 
bear and deer bones were, perhaps some mighty hunter 
had lived, and left these marks of his prowess for us to 
wonder over. PIscEo. 





HUNTING THE MANATEE, OR SEA COW 


een 

HESE are rare dishes of information that we serve 

up weekly to the readers of ForEsT AND STREAM, and 
among the bits of choice selection, none will be more ac- 
ceptable to the epicure in natural science than the follow- 
ing sketch from the well-known writer on wilderness sports, 
CHARLES LANMAN, Esq., to whom we are deeply indebted. 
[Ep. F. &§.]. 

Whilst in Mexico, I was sauntering one day along the 
banks of the Panuco river, (thirty miles above thecity of 
Tampico), armed with one of Henry’s twelve shooting re- 
peaters, taking an occasional shot at the alligators basking 
open mouthed on the sand bars, when I observed a great 
commotion in the river several hundred yards below me.. 
I saw a dark mass slowly rise from the water and creep 
along the shore towards asmall pond made by the over 
flow. It was a large Manatee or River Cow, avery large 
oneindeed. The height of my ambition was to kill one of 
these monsters, and though I had repeatedly shot at them I 
always failed to secure my game. I immediately hast- 
ened towards the manatee, walking very cautiously, for 
their hearing is very acute, and succeeded in approaching 
within three hundred yards, when I was mnch startled at 
seeing some animal creeping cautiously towards the shore 
where the manatee had landed. I thought, at first, it 
must be a large dog, but its movements were too stealthy, 
too cat-like. Iwas atfault. A wolf it could not be, for 
none existed in that part of the country. It crept so low 
in the grass that I could not decide what it was. 
Remembering that I carried a small opera glass in my 
pocket, Istopped and adjusted it, but on account of the 
height of the grass I could only occasionally see the animal. 
Its intention was plainly to intercept the manatee’s retreat. 
Every time the cow raised its head the animal would crouch, 
and when it began feeding on the lilly pads, it slowly ad- 
vanced. [I resolved to approach nearer, and with great 
caution and fatigue reached a small clump of trees about 
eighty yards from the manatee, and about one hundred 
and twenty from its assailant, for there was now no doubt 
of its purpose. A bare piece of sand intervened between the 
two animals. Fixing my glass I awaited with great excite- 
ment the approach of the attacking party. Slowly would 
it creep, so slowly that minutes seemed hours. At last, at 
the edge of the sand belt, I saw it crouch low and remain 
immovable at least five minutes, and then in two tremen- 
dous bounds it crossed the open space and sank as if shot 
in the bushes beyond. I saw it well. It was the dreaded 
‘‘tiger” of the coast, the jaguar. A thrill ran through me, 
and I could not help looking behind to see if his mate was 
not tracking me, but the interest was too great as to what was 
passing infront. Slight as must have been the noise made by 
the jaguar, ithad evidently alarmed the manatee. Itmade 
rapidly for the river, but on passing near, the jaguar, with a 
terriffic roar, which shook the very ground, leaped on the 
head of the unhappy cow. Then baganastruggle of which I 
could see but little; the roaring and snarling o the jaguar were 
frightful to hear, and the bellowing of the manatee inces- 
sant for at least ten minutes; clouds of dust enveloped 
them; the cow evidently making desperate efforts to reach 
the water, and the jaguar trying to prevent it. At last the 
bellowing and screeching ceased entirely, the dust settled, 
the poor cow was flapping its tail in its death agony, and 
the juguar seated on its haunches seemed to lie contempla- 
ing its victim, almost touching it. At this moment the ja- 
guar made a motion and gave a piercing screech, dragging 
itself with its front paws, the hind limbs hanging behind 
motionless. Another movement and another howl; his 
spine was broken. In the struggle or during the death 
agony of the manatee it had fallen on the tiger and 
crushed him. Slowly he dragged himself along, groaning 
at every movement, to the edge of the pond and drank co- 
piously, and lay down in evident pain. 

I now determined to draw near, and with my rifle ready, 
approached the helpless beast. He soon heard my steps 
and rose again to a sitting posture, roaring loudly and 
showing his teeth, but no evidence of fear, only rage, and 
then lay with his head between his paws watching my 
movements. I advanced to within forty yards when he rose 
suddenly and tried to spring towards me, falling some five 
feet forward. I stopped, wishing to come no nearer than nec- 
essary. He crouched again and almost fascinated me with 
his intense gaze. I looked at him with every nerve strung, 
expecting another attack,, but his eyes alone moved like 
coals of fire. Iadvanced about fifteen steps more, he 


‘made another fruitless attempt to leap again. Iturned on 


one side, but no movement of his followed. Until I got 
behind him he seemed doggedly resigned to his fate. I 





shouted and he deliberately turned his head to look about. 
I raised my rifle, and aiming at the glowing eye, fired. No 
movement on his part betrayed he was struck, and as I 
again aimed at him, a spurt of blood gushed from his 
mouth, he turned over, tearing the earth and grass and in no 
less than a minute was dead. I now had leisure to examine 
the animal. The head of the Manatee was almost entirely 
bitten off, the brain scattered in every direction, and eyes 
clawed out by the jaguar. One of its fins or arms was 
bitten entirely off, but on the body but few marks of its 
adversary’s claws or teeth were visible. It measured eigh- 
teen feet in length and its girth was about twelve feet, the 
mamme were well developed, showing it had asucking calf. 
The hide in color resembled that of the elephant, only a 
little greener, and the head was ridiculously small compared 
to the size of the body. I now turned to the jaguar; he 
was also very large and beautifully spotted; his teeth 
were long and his claws very sharp and curved; he meas- 
ured eight feet from tip to tip, as slim and long as a grey 
hound, but the diameter of his paws revealed the muscles of 
steel that lay within. He was about three feet eight inches 
in height, four of the fangs were two inches long, his head 
and skin were much scarred, and one of his ears was 
bitten off. 

Atthis moment two rancheros rode up, butas soon as 
the horses had a smell of the jaguar they shied and re- 
fused to advance, and nothing but the matchless skill of 
the riders saved them from being unhorsed. I sent one to the 
town of Panuco to inform my friends, and in an hour more 
than three hundred people had assembled. The jaguar 
was bodily carried into a canoe and the Manatee with great 
difficulty rolled into the river, and floated between two 
large canoes, sixty feet long, with ropes to prevent 
its sinking, the horsemen following on the banks and yell- 
ing and firing off their muskets. They arrived at Panuco, 
about three miles distant, in perfect triumph, and for three 
days the jaguar, and above all, the Manatee, were the won- 
der of the surrounding country. 

ane 

MY FIRST INTERVIEW 

‘ CHEE.” 


WITH A “NIT- 





N the year 185—, while 1 was in the employ of the 

‘*Fox and Wisconsin Improvement Company,” as sur- 
veyor and appraiser of their large and valuable lands situated 
in twenty-eight different counties in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, some portions of which were remote from settlements 
and at that time especially in the north western part of the 
State, almost an unbroken wilderness, I had an experi- 
ence of camp life for several months, which, if not ful 
of thrilling adventure and hair breadth escapes, con‘ained 
much at least of what goes towards making up a season 
of genuine enjoyment toa sportsman. Even now it is only 
with feelings of pleasure that I recall those days when 
with Eben Pierce (glorious, whole-souled Eben—I wonder 
where he is now)? we run down that 300 pound buck oa 
our snow shoes, or when he with assafcetida in his moc- 
casins, was caught five miles away from camp without a 
gun, and treed bya pack of those sneaking Wisconsin 
wolves and kept on a three inch limb from seven o’clock 
in the evening of a January night, until sunrise the next 
morning. 

Ah, those were high old times! And now, after this 
somewhat lengthy introduction, let me proceed to my first 
interview alone with a genuine live wild Indian. By thisi 
mean in contradistinction to those drunken,.thieving rascals 
Ihad seen around the settlements, that could be bought 
apparently by the cord for a drink of whiskey or plug of 
tobacco. One sombre day in January, while making my way 
to camp after a hard day’s tramp, with the sun about a half 
hourup, with my snow shoes clogged and heavy with 
frozen snow, with a headache and a backache and a feel- 
ing of being pretty well played out generally, I found my 
first Indian, or rather he found me. I was running through 
a tamarack swamp. I had got my compass sight in a big 
dead pine about a mile beyond, and that I knew was nea) 
ourcamp. Eben (my pard), had gone around to strike a 
hard wood knoll on the left, calculating to get a brace of 
ruffed grouse that are wont to feed on the buds of the fra- 
grant birch at this season of the year. As I previously said, 
I had got my point beyond, and with downward head and 
the aforesaid feelings, was trudging along, when I was most 
thoroughly startled from my musing by a guttural voice that 
seemed tosay, ‘‘ Bozu, bozu!” Upon looking up, and I did it 
very suddenly, there stepped from under a balsam and ap- 
proached asingular and to me a terrific specimen of hu- 
manity, with fiercely painted visage, dressed in all the 
buckskin and wampum paraphernalia of a native, armed 
and equipped—very much so—with his gun, hatchet and 
big knife. Now while I do not allow that I am actually a 
coward, yet I must confess that the blood rushed back 
upon my heart with more than its wonted current as I 
squared myself and thrust forward my Jacob staff in at- 
titude of defence. 

Mr. Redman perceiving my condition, while a grin over- 
spread his bedaubed face, making it more hideous than be- 
fore, extended his right hand in token of amity. The of- 
fer, you may be certain, was promptly met by me, and we 
crossed palms, and looked into each other’s eyes for I 
should think a full minute. He then broke out with, 
what I afterwards discovered to be ‘‘ Scootawauboo give 
Nitchee,” (fire water, or whiskey, give Indian). [shook 
my head, intimating I was not posted in Indian dialect; he 
then put his hand in his mouth in the manner of holding 
a bottle, imitating the sound of a liquid gurgling down a 
throat, saying ‘‘good, good,” and I must confess he did it 
well, rubbing his paunch at the same time with his other 
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hand. Ishook my head, saying, ‘‘no whiskey,” at which 
he seemed much depressed, but rallying ina moment said, 
‘* Kinikinick give Nitchee.” I was as non plussed as before, 
and replied, ‘‘you have got me again,” when making a 
motion of holding a pipe in his mouth, he says, ‘ puff, 
puff.” I cyphered that out of course, and brought out 
my box which happened to be nearly full. He accepted 
the most of it, filled his stone pipe, struck a light with 
flint and steel, and after a few whiffs in silence he abruptly 
asked, ‘‘ Where you wigwam?” I pointed westward, (I was 
really running north), and held up six fingers, meaning six 
miles, and I shall never forget the effect on that Indian as, 
drawing himself up to his full height with all the air of a 
nobleman in his innocence, accused of crime, he feelingly 
said, placing his hand upon his heart, ‘‘ Me honest Nitchee, 
no steal.” He knew very well that I would not be six 
miles from camp so near dark, that I would not be running 
north when our camp was west, and he judged rightly that 
I was afraid he might come some day in our absence and 
steal our blankets, &c. I could not help smiling to see 
how I was caught, but rallying; I asked him where his 
wigwam was. Holding up three fingers with one crossed 
at the middle joint, he pointed south, meaning two and one- 
half miles in that direction. I asked him how many 


in his wigwam; he replied, ‘‘old squaw, young squaw, 
three pappoose,” which I afterwards found to be correct. 


After talking with him alittle longer (or trying to), thinking 
it best to be on good terms, I gave him an invitation to call 
and see us at our camp—you can find it, can’t you? At 


this his eyes glistened, as he said: ‘‘ Me fine you, me _ fine 
you,” pointing to the broad double track behind my 
snow shoes. Sure enough, [had not thought of that, but 
there was a trail he could not well miss. 

It must have been a week or more after this that shortly 
after our arrival at camp, our birch bark was raised and a 
pair of glistening black eyes peered within, and the gut- 
teral ‘* Bozu, bozu,” startled us. It is singular, but I be- 
lieve no less true, that an Indian will never enter a camp 
orany habitation without first peeking in and taking a 
view of its occupants. I never knew it otherwise. He was 
politely asked to enter, and after lighting his pipe he 
squatted down by the fire. I brought a couple of grouse 
and commenced plucking one preparatory toa stew. He 
immediately took it from my hand, looking carefully over 
it and discovering that the body had not been penetrated 
by the bullet, (Eben always shot at their heads), he said 
‘*Me show you, make good.” Then he raked a hole in the 
hot ashes and covered the bird up just as it was. I kept the 
other one, and having picked, dressed and cut it up, was 
about putting it over a three quart pail with a bit of pork and 
hard tack, when he raked out his bird, and a pretty look- 
ing thing it was, with the head and wings, and legs burnt 


” off, a black, charred ball about the size of my fist. ‘‘A nice 


thing to eat,” Isaid, but mark the result. Upon looking 
nearer, the feathers seemed to have burnt down close to 
the skin, but the scorch had stopped right there, and upon 
giving a slight twitch, the whole peeled off; leaving the 
body of the bird a nice clean white. It did look nice, but 
I said, ‘‘ The insides, you didn’t take them out.” Upon 
making an opening, the intestines were found to be dried 
up ina small knot on one side, and with a slight pull came 
out clean, leaving the body of the bird intact, and upon 
tasting it I found it really delicious, thoroughly cooked, 
and not too much so, certainly as nice and juicy a piece 
of game as I ever tasted. But how that redskin ever got 
just the right thing on it I could never tell, for I have 
made the experiment a dozen times or more and I either 
burnt up my bird or did not half cook it. But I noticed 
that Mr. Indian did full justice to our stew, after which 
and a smoke he curled himself in his blanket with his feet. 
toward the fire, and I don’t believe he moved a foot, hardly 
a muscle, until day break. In the morning as he was 
about leaving I gave him a small piece of pork and a few 
beans, at which he seemed much pleased, as he said, ‘‘ Me 
honest Nitchee, me pay you, me bring venison.” (I believe 
he gave the Indian name for deer, which I have forgotten). 
‘All right,” said I, ‘‘ If you kill a deer bring us a saddle, 
but when will you do it?’ He stepped out of the door of 
the shanty and looking up through the tree tops to the sky 
beyond, he held up four fingers and made a motion of the 
sun passing over our heads four times. ‘‘ Why,” said I, 
‘‘If you area good hunter you ought to killa deer under 
four days.” He replied ‘‘Craunch, craunch, he march 
on.” That was beyond our interpretation, until after he 
had gone Pierce and I studied it out. There was at that 
time a crust on the snow, which was about two feet deep 
in the woods, and by “craunch” he meant it would be so 
noisy that the deer would hear him before he could get 
near enough for a shot, and ‘‘march on,” “‘ thatis get up 
and get.” And sure enough, on the fourth the weather 
moderated in the morning, and there came on about an 
hour’s snow, making from two to four inches on the old 
crust—a splendid chance for a still hunt. About four 
¢’clock in the afternoon, while cutting wood just outside 
the camp, something struck down close at my feet anda 
curious guttural laugh struck my ears, and there wy a fine 
saddle of venison and before me was my Indian. ‘‘ Me 
tole you, me tole you,” and heseemed happy enough that 
he had redeemed his promise. 


We had many interviews after that. I visited his wig- 
wam, which I found to be ample and well made of bark 
and skins stretched over poles in circular form. It was 
most warmly fitted up within with wolf and bear robes on 
thick beds of boughs and leaves, and there must have been 
over $500 worth (a large sum then) of furs, consisting of 
marven, mink and muskrat, with now and then an otter or 
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wife, his mother, (or mother-in-law, I couldn’t tell which, 
she was homely enough for the latter), and three little red- 
skins as naked as when they first came into the world. 

It seems that this Indian was a chief of one of the tribes 
that inhabited the northern portion of the State, either a 
Pottawattamie, Winnnebago, or Menomenee, I have forgot- 
ten which. They are probably all, or nearly all gone now. 
He was in the habit of leaving his tribe every fall, and 
with his family took to the woods; and on the banks of 
some stream far in the wilderness he would gathcr a goodly 
quantity of furs to be squandered in nicknacks and ‘‘scut- 
tawauboo” during the first of the summer season, leaving 
him as poor as ever again in the fall. Poor redskin! 
Whiteman’s fire-water has probably done for you long be- 
fore now, as it has for many others. But he was as good 
and fine a specimen of the genus Nitchee as I ever met. 
Peace to his ashes! G. 
$$ $$$ 


SIX-POUND TROUT. 








EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM:— 

My six-pounder was a genuine Salmo Fontinalis, or 
speckled brook Trout, and was caught in the Mooselucma- 
guntic Lake, Maine, twenty miles from the Canada border. 
It was in the early part of June, and the snow had hardly 
left the ground, when our merry party started for camp to 
throw care aside for two brief weeks, and enjoy inthe 
depths of the woods that stimulant which nature seems so 
ready to impart. As wejourneyed over the road on one 
fine morning, Mounts Saddleback and Abraham stood out 
in their brightest livery, while up and down their rugged 
sides were patches of snow, and from a bank by the road- 
side we had the audacity to form balls and return to our 
younger days of snow-balling. 

To be suddenly transported from a State where trout 
weighing a quarter of an ounce are looked upon as gold 
dust, to aregion where they average from one to two pounds 
each, was a little too much for my senses, and I really had 
to shake myself occasionally to know whether I was in the 
body or out of the body. It really seemed like the realiza- 
tion of my boyish dreams of the ‘‘Indian’s happy hunting 
grounds.” AsI started out with my guide the last morn- 
ing of my vacation, a fellow angler suggested that if I was 
going out to the lake to troll (I had fished mostly in the 
brooks which emptied into the lake) I had better take a 
heavier rod, my eight ounce split bamboo fly rod being too 
light for that purpose. 

We were soon at the mouth of the river and upon the 
placid waters of the lake. It was a lovely morning, and as 
the mist drifted off the surface of the lake, away to the 
north loomed up that finest shaped mountain in these parts 
—Mt. Kennebago—while on our right in each other’s good 
company, lay Mts. Iscohos, Deer, and Observatory. Away 
to the western horizon was the pride of New England, the 
‘White Hills,” the distance producing that elegant purple 
so peculiar to mountain scenery, which was shaded by the 
different ranges from purple to blue, and then to the green 
of the nearer mountains,making a scene to be enjoyed with- 
out trout thrown in to heighten its color. We fished with 
live minnows at that time of the season, it being too early 
for flies, although strange to relate, no one dared even to 
whisper bait from New York tocamp; but after a few days’ 
unsuccessful trial, how quickly and how naturally they all 
took to it. I believe with Mr. Prime, that if trout will not 
take a fly, put on something they will take; and it was in- 
tensely interesting to see our noted jly fishermen changing 
gaudy flies for sombre-colored minnows, when their re- 
peated casts failed to produce even a rise, while some one 
in the next boat was meeting with the best of luck by using 
bait. Mooselucmaguntic Lake (a person wants a hard cold 
to pronounce it to perfection) is twelve miles long and 
about three miles wide, one of the Androscoggin chain, 
one of the iargest, I believe, and certainly the most beau- 
tiful. It was under the shadows of old Bald Mountain, 
which lies to the northeast of the lake, that I first felt that 
magic pull that went like an electric thrill to the ends of 
my fingers. I had been trolling with about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet of line, and had caught a few small 
trout from ahalf to one pound each, but had about de- 
cided that my last would be the poorest of all the days. 
You are apt to get a little careless when trolling for some 
time without success. In fact, I wasso interested in the 
landscape that I had just returned my fly-book to my 
pocket, having made a rough hasty sketch of the White 
Mountains which were in full view. Just then a trout 
struck and aroused me from my reveries. Before I had re- 
covered from the first shock another followed, until I had 
no doubt of the quality of my game. Then all was quiet 
again, and wondering what had happened I gently reeled 
up a few feet of the line, my guide remarking that he 
thought I had lost him. But I very soon discovered that 
it was not so, but that his lordship had taken the matter in 
to hisown hands and was heading directly for the boat, 
thinking, as I suppose, that our shadow in the water was a 
lone r¢ck under whose protection he might find rest. Fora 
while it was about an even chance whether the line could 
be gathered on to my repeating reel as fast as the fish 
dropped the slack of itin the water, for it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could retain a consciousness of the fish. 
But finally, after a hundred feet of the line had been 
stowed away on thereel and twenty-five feet only remained, 
the trout became motionless as a rock. Now came the 
time to see which should be master. Nervously I held him, 
expecting somé new freak would start him the next mo- 


a fisherskin hanging ‘to the poles. And’ there Isaw the 
“‘old squaw, young squaw, and three pappoose,”. his 





ment, and I had not long to wait, for the next instant he 
shot like an arrow for under the boat. 
“Quick! guide, quick!” Ishouted, and with a sudden dip 
of the paddle we shot out into the lake, the trout coming 
up on the other side of us, but not in a way he most de- 
sired. Before I had recovered sufficiently from this move- 
ment he plunged for the bottom. I endeavored to vxeck 
him by “‘giving him the but,” but it was of no use, for in 
less time than it has taken to tell it, [had lost fifty feet of line 
and he was not contented even with that. Slowly again I 
reeled him in, foot by foot, inch by inch, and drew him so 
near that I could see his entire length. Guide said ‘the 
would weigh hard on to four and a half pounds, but never 
having caught a trout weighing over two and a quarter 
pounds, I did not offer my opinion. Backwards and for- 
wards I swayed the giant until four feet of my single gut 
leader showed itself above the water, and I could see the 
mottled sides of the trout, and in my anticipation he was as 
good as mine. With head down and his caudal appendage 
moving slowly backwards and forwards, he lay, stubborn 
and obstinate. My guide dropped a stone into the landing 
net to keep it in the right position, and slipped it over- 
board, but his majesty was not so fagged out as we had an- 
ticipated, for with another tug at the line he sought the 
bottom, doubling in this way again and again, one moment 
seeming to be mine and the next knocking over all my air 
castles by running fifty feet away. Finally, finding all ef- 
forts to get free were useless, he came again to the surface 
and with a dexterous movement of the net he was safely 
landed in the boat. Quickly seizing my scales I held him 
up to my guide’s admiring gaze. Immediately the indica- 
tor marked siz pounds, and passing around his body a cord 
he measured fourteen inches at the dorsal fin and twenty- 
five and a half inches in length. Looking at my watch, 
just twenty-six minutes had been spent in his capture. As 
he lay there in the net still heaving with excitement, his 
sides spotted with gold and rubies, his gills distended, and 
his dark fins edged with snowy white, to say that I was 
happy would but tell half the story, for such an experi- 
ence is but one of a life time. fT. 8 6. 
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ALBANIAN CHARACTERISTICS.—In Albania vendettas 
never cease. It is no exaggeration to state that they require 
three thousand victims every year. The word djak means 
both blood and a quarrel, and is an integral portion of Al- 
banian small talk, and converse with whom you may in 
this blessed country it is ever in the people’s mouths. This 
constant familiarity with blood and strife has turned the 
Albanian into a manof iron and steel. I suppose one rea- 
son why Albanians are so dreaded, is because they value 
their own lives at nothing at all, and the worth of other 
people’s lives at even less. Of course it is by no means 
pleasant to have such arace of people as yourenemy. [ 
think next to them as to utter recklessness of life come the 
Montenegrins, only I must confess there isa difference. 
The Montenegrin has some dim perception of what he 
wants todiefor. It may be some vague notions about his 
religion, his country, or his freedom. The Albanian, I am 
obliged to say, fights about nothing at all, and simply for 
the love of it. There is also another point of difference be- 
tween them. When an Albanian goes into a fight he 
dresses himself up in all his best clothes. He is a mass of 
glistening arms, gold and fine embroidery; the Montene- 
grin, when ready for the fray, puts on his back his oldest 
coat. He is clever enough to know, though he may not val- 
ue his life,that it is sheer stupidity to get killed in handsome 
clothes. This calculation on the part of the Montenegrin 
may not be thought exactly heroic, but, in my poor estima- 
tion, it elevates him just a trifle higher in the social scale. 
—G. Lejean, Tour du Monde. 
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Tue Own THat LOOKED LIKE THURLOW.—An amusin 
anecdote is told in connection with one of the Arunde 
owls. On one occasion, at a dinner at Arundel Castle, the 
butler caused great merriment by coming into the room 
and saying ina solemn voice: ‘‘May it please your Grace, 
Lord Thurlow has laid an egg.” The late Duke of Norfolk 
was asked if the story wastrue. His Grace said, ‘‘Yes, 
we have always believed it in the family; but do you know 
why the bird was called Lord Thurlow? That’s almost the 
best part of the story. Lord Thurlow and his daughter 
were once staying at the castle, and the young lady went 
to see the owls. On passing one of them she stopped sud- 
denly and exclaimed: ‘Oh! how like papa!’ and the bird 
was ever afterwards called Lord Thurlow.” It must have 
been a very wise looking bird, for Lord Thurlow looked 
exceptionally wise, even for a judge. Fox, the statesman, 
once said: ‘‘I suppose no man ever was so wise as Thur- 
low looks.” 
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How Louis XVI Went Ovt SHootmnc.—When the 
king went out shooting all the swrtouts or pages had to be 
at the meet. They took off their coats, and put on little 
vests of blue drill, and leather gaiters, and each bearing a 
gun, they kept behind the prince, who, after firing, took 
another gun, while the empty one was passed from hand to 
hand to the armorer to load. Meanwhile the first 
had the game picked up, and kept an exact account ina 
little note-book; and as soon as the sport was over, he 
went to the king’s study to take orders for its distribution. 
It may be well supposed that this was a very pleasant post; 
besides the advantage of having a special work to do for 
the king, like a little minister, the. first page gota good 
many for himself, as Louis XVI. — y that he went 
out, killed some four or five hundred head. They also re- 
ceived a dozen bottles of champagne on these occasions. 





—Mr.Covill says a looking-glass affords a woman a marve- 
lous amount of comfort and gratification. He says his wife 
thinks just as much of consulting her glass when she ties 
on her apron, as when she tries on her bonnet. He says 
that when there is a knock at the door, he goes there at 
once, but his wife ee ey Joseph, who's 
that?” and dashes for the looking glass first thing. 









PROPHECIES. 
—_——__+-—— 
A sunlit sky and a sunlit earth, 
Blue hills and a bluer river, 
Cool forest depths where the springs have birth, 
Green fields where the grasses quiver, 
A fair bright future without and within, 
Glad hope to my heartzis singing, 
For a golden thread do the Parce spin 
When they hear—a red-breast singing! 


A weeping sky and a mourning earth, 
Bleak hilis and and a bleaker river, 
Dark forests wild where the storms have birth, 
Brown fields where the dead leaves shiver! 
A dim, gray future within and without, 
Dread fear to my heart is singing, 
For in the cold dawn when faith is a doubt 
I heard—a whip-poor. will singing! 


A blood-bought earth without blemish or spo:, 
A crystal, life-throbbing river, 

Green pastures of rest where the frost cometh not, 
Joy endless, for God is the giver! 

A future unending, beyond and above, 
Sweet faith to my heart is bringing, 

For sunrise hath come with light and with love, 
And hark!—there’s a sky-lark singing! 


A Gunt with the Bankton Sions. 


—— 





the Rocky Mountains having rendered distasteful the 


quiet comfort of the farmhouse, I packed my prairie cos- 
tume and sporting outfit and started for the West. 

Reports received at Denver of my hunting friends, the 
Utes, were not encouraging. I decided, therefore, to 
ascend the Missouri, and join the Yankton Sioux of 
Dakota. 


Gasman, the efficient United States Agent, my wish to ac- 
company the Indians on their annual hunt, and through his 
influence was received as a guest of the tribe. 


On the 25th of July three hundred and twenty warriors, 
with their squaws and children, their lodges and worldly 
possessions, fifteen hundred ponies, and several hundred 


task. The river was wide, the current rapid and filled with 
eddies, the sand-bars numerous, and the bottom shifting. 
As Isat on the bank watching the passage of this little 
army, I wished for some word artist to bring before the 


squaws, the frightened children, the struggling ponies, and 
the yelping dogs. Frank Trumbo, a herder on the reserva- 


and his family we stepped into a canoe, and holding our 
swimming ponies firmly by the ears were soon clambering 
, up the western bank of the Missouri. 

The squaws were preparing the evening meal, and from 
the stew-pots suspended over the blazing fires came a savory 
odor. The warriors lay or sat in groups, smoking and pass- 
ing the pipes, playing with their little ones, and telling 
stories. The half-grown boys wrestled good-naturedly with 
one another, and the young girls rolled and tumbled in the 
tall grass, as merry as children of a lighter hue. Ponies of 
every size and color, and innumerable dogs in idle con- 
tentedness, stood around. 


We were soon on the best of terms with Leaping Thun- 
der, our host, a bold warrior whose record placed him high 
in the council of the tribe, and his pretty squaw, whose un- 
pronounceable name we changed to ‘‘Little Woman.” The 
table cloth (a buffalo skin with the hair next the ground) 
was spread, and an invitation extended to The Fat and Poor 
Buil, the chiefs in command, to sup with us. They came, 
and over stewed beans and coffee we vowed eternal friend- 
ship. Several warriors joined the circle, and until a late 
hour, the pipe passing from mouth to mouth, they told 
with animated gestures of their personal prowess in the 
chase, and their deadly skill on the war path. Aftcr the 
departure of our guests we turned our table cloth and rolled 
in for the night.. The camp was filled with strange sounds; 
the medicine man drummed and sang a dismal chant; the 
young braves roamed among the lodges cawing to their 
ady loves; the dogs, fascinated by a single bark, joined in 
one united chorus. But intime all was still, and I was 
with the dear ones at home. By sunrise we were under 
way. From the top of the bluffs a beautiful and animated 
scene presented itself..° In three lines moved the pack and 
travaur animals, surrounded by squaws and children; far 
out upon the prairie rode curiously-painted warriors gather- 
ing in the’scattered ponies; boys wild with excitement, and 
as untamed as the colts to which, like leeches, they clun 
without.saddle or briddle, dashed hither and thither caine 
by barking dogs; dams shrilly neighing ran up and down, 
and through the train, wholly unmindful of the fell anathe- 
mas hurled after. them by angry squaws compelled to drop 
the lariat to let-them pass; the sun oe up the scarlet 
blankets of ‘a group smoking on the hillside, and barnished 
the tin armléts and ornamented belts of the Indian girls. 
The’ warriors refrained from hunting; but the young braves 
brought-down from time to time rabbits, skins, prairie hens, 
and curlew. The ‘skunk is considered a great delicacy, and 
from the number fastened to the waists of the boys, the 
thought of an invitation to a feast grew unpleasaht. 


At the Niobrara we were presented with the first venison 
of the hunt, and as an Indian seldom gives without expect- 
ing something in return, we decided upon a feast. Whom 
to invite was the momentous question. In our dilemma 
we appealed to Leaping Thun ier, who took the responsi- 
bility upon himself, and promised to secure the proper 

‘ guests. Into the stew-pots went venison, beans, a rabbit 

and rie hen. The skin of the lodge was raised and tied 
to sticks, thus extending the area protected from the sun 
and at the back we spread a scarlet blanket for The Fat and 
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UMMER hunting with the Ute Indians in the parks of 


civilization of our fashionable resorts, and unfitted me for 


On reaching their reservation I communicated to Major 


dogs, prepared to cross the Missouri. This was no easy 


reader's eye the almost naked warriors, the busy chattering 


tion, and I, being the only white men of the party, were the 
last to leave. With a hearty ‘‘God speed” from the Major 
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Poor Bull, and on either side skins for the braves. When 


everything was ready Leaping Thunder proclaimed in a 


loud voice that we were about to eat, and after a moment’s 
pause the names of those he wished to joinus. They came 


immediately, entering with a grave ‘‘How koda!” the latter 
word meaning friend, the former possessing an almost uni- 


versal significance, expressing delight, thanks, welcome, 
qnestioning, affirmation, etc. While eating little was said, 
but when the pipe began to circulate the ‘‘talk’'’ became 


general. One of the chiefs upbraided me for being without 


a lodge of my own, and gravely proposed that I should 
accept his daughter, and give my rifle in return. He spoke 
earnestly of her beauty, her capacity for labor, and the bet- 


ter position I should hold in the tribe if possessed of a 


maiden beloved by his people. I declined the offer in as 


choice language as possible, at which my would-be father- 


in-law grinned good-naturedly. The ‘‘talk” of the Indians 


among themselves is always the same—anecdotes of war 


and hunting—in which the teller figures asthe hero. Their 
gestures are graceful, their actions animated and apparently 
suited to the word, while their voices, musical and many- 


toned, rise and fall with the lights and shades of their 


stories. Old Giant, a brave once connected with Little 


Iaven’s famous band, warming with his theme, seized my 
rifle, and taking aim at an imaginary foe glanced along the 


barrel with the expression of a fiend; then, dropping the 
weapon, he struck his right fist twice in quick succession 


heavy sigh, and drooped his head upon his shoulder. 
‘How! How!” uttered in tones of suppressed excitement, 
and the nervous tightening of blankets, told of natures 
strangely stirred by the eloquence of the narrator. As the 
twilight deepened, the fire without threw its bright light 
into the lodge, bringing out in bold relief upon the canvas 
covering the dusky forms of the warriors. 

The Niobrara, like the Missouri, is remarkable for its 
rapid current, its shifting bed, and numerous sand-bars 
Following on my trail was an old squaw bearing a striking 
resemblance to Miss Cushman as ‘‘made up” for Meg-Mer- 
rilles, and mounted astride a huge pack fastened to a tall, 
raw-boned American horse. At the fording my pony so 
tore away the bank of the channel that the horse of the 
ancient maiden, in his struggles to gain a foothold, burst 
the girth, and his precious load was deposited in the stream. 
Such a splashing, spluttering, and incoherent chattering! 


The bluffs fairly echoed the shouts of the Indians, who 


keenly enjoyed the old woman’s discomfiture, and carefully 
refrained from lending her any assistance. With the aid 
of Trumbo I fished her out, and landed her safely in the 
mud above, a drenched and furious woman. 

The Indian method of hunting the deer and antelope 
seems to a looker-on, not heated by the chase, cruel sport. 


But food is the object of the Indian hunter, and he is won- 
derfully successful in securing it. Notwithstanding their 
great speed and bottom, these animals seldom escape their 


pursuers on the open prairie. Mounted on their swift 


ponies, the Indians become as it were a pack of hounds 
move, searching 
the country with eyes that see everything. On discover- 


that run by sight. In all directions the 


ing deer no attempt is made at concealment, but, with 
bridle rein between their teeth, loading their guns or ad- 


justing their arrows as they ride, the hunters bear down on 
the doomed animals. Off bound the deer, but Indians are 
before them; they run to the right—more Indians; to the 
left—still Indians. The country, which at first seemed 
open, narrows to asmall circle. The deer double on them- 


selves. Hemmed in on every side, there is no escape; the 
bullet and the arrow do their work. All their hunting, 
whether of man or beast, involves a system of surround- 
ing. It is this method, thoroughly understood, and invari- 
ably practised where numbers will allow, that renders the 
Indian so formidable on the prairie. Although numbers 
are in at the death, there is no dispute as to the distribution 
of the carcasses. 

The meat generally goes to the hunters that most desire 
it, for the rest are sure at some future time to eat its equiva- 
lent with the receivers. The iieart, liver, and parts of the 
throat, are often eaten raw upon the spot, or taken back to 
camp for the favorite child. After selecting a portion of 
the meat for immediate use, the remainder is cut into slices 
and hung on poles to dry. Thus prepared, it soon shrivels 
under the scorching rays of the sun, and »>resents the ap- 

earance of leather covered with a thin coating of mould. 

t is musty to the taste, and by no means satisfactory food 
even when boiled, for the Indians never use salt, or condi- 
ments of any kind, in cooking. Their skill in riding and 
managing their ponies is wonderful. Ata full run they 
will drop to the animal’s side and shoot an arrow from un- 
der his neck, or, without in the least slackening their pace, 
pick up a turtle lying in the sand. The prairie hens often 
fly low over the train, and itis no uncommon sight to see 
an Indian use his lariat with such precision as to bring one 
to the ground, or throw his tomahawk with such accuracy 
as to cleave in two an unfledged chicken hiding in the grass. 
On the march many of the young braves occupy the time 
breaking colts. Securing a lariat about his lower jaw, they 
lash the poor brute into a run, occasionally jerking the rope 
with such violence as to throw him upon his nose. He 
rears and plunges, but the Indian, although often drawn 
for rods, never loosens his hold, but at the first opportunity 
vaults upon his back. Off rushes the pony like mad. No 
attempt is made to check him. Suddenly . stops, his eyes 
dilated, his nostrils quivering, and placing his feet as near 
together as possible jumps into the air, coming down with 
limbs stiff, and so forcibly as almost to start the blood from 
his rider’s nose. Still, like Sinbad’s ‘‘Old Man of the 
Sea,” his tormentor keeps his place. Bolt upright stands 
the frightened animal, and the Indian, sliding off, by a 
quick and dexterous move throws him on his side. The 
work is done. Never, after such an ordeal, does the poney 
give any trouble, except perhaps at the first moment of 
starting. : . ; 

Dogs in great numbers are found in every Indian 
encampment. They are snarling, cowardly brutes, singly 
incapable of mischief, but the bark of one will call around 
a pack that, brave in numbers, are dangerous. They are 
never regularly fed. Starved to-day and gorged to-morrow, 
never caressed, but kicked and cuffed at every turn, it is a 
menor that they retain any of the habits of domestic ani- 
mals. 

The heat in the lodge was insufferable. The canvas 
snapped as if protesting against the efforts of the sun to 
scorch it. What air there was came impregnated with the 
smell of drying meat. Isauntered down to the river to 
bathe. While splashing about in the shallow water I was 

startled by a merry laugh on the-bank, and looking up saw 


into the hollow of his left hand, snapped his finger, gave a 


several Indian girls curiously examining my clothing. The 
sltuation did not seem to strike them as peculiar, but to me 
it was exceedingly embarrassing. They showed no signs of 
leaving, so after remaining in the water nearly half an hour, 
I came out with the best grace possible, and dressed myself, 
they looking on the while. Returning to camp, I proposed 
to Trumbo that we should ride a race with five braves, wa- 
gering a blanket and two cans of powder on the result. 
The wager was accepted, and each, selecting his favorite 
pony, rode back about a mile, taking a position abreast of 
the others—the Indians stripped to their breech-cloths, and 
mounted bareback, with only a noosed lariat for bridle. 
Trumbo, removing his outer garments, appeared in a cos- 
tume almost as airy, and I, performing the same operation, 
stepped forth in red flannel underclothing. We started at 
a given signal, and for full a quarter-of the distance kept a 
lope, but suddenly each pony bounded forward. Yelling 
like wildcats, we sped as arrows from a bow. The braves 
lashed right and left, but neither whip nor spur was needed 
for my little beauty. Straightened as a greyhound, on the 
run she moved with scarce a motion, seeming not to touch 
the ground. The shouts of the Indians before, the screams 
of the squaws on either side, and the bark of the dogs in 
our rear, passed allunheeded. Neck and neck we neared 
the goal. A huge cur sprang out, and the pony at the right 
swerved badly. Trumbo reached home first, and just be- 
hind, but with no daylight between us, an Indian and I. 
We held high carnival at the ‘‘feast” that day, and a white 
havelock which I wore for the occasion procured me the 
Indian name of Wa-ha-pa Ska, meaning White Cap. 

While in the Sand Hills an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by a war party of Tetons to stampede the horses, and 
capture several Indian girls gathering plums in a ravine 
near camp. They were driven off, except from the ele- 
ments. A furious wind, accompanied by heavy rain, 
lasted from midnight until nearly morning. Several of the 
lodges were blown down, and their occupants exposed to 
the ‘‘peltings of the pitiless storm.” We turned out of our 
beds before daylight, a soaked and surly crowd; but good 
humor returned with the rising sun, and the day’s ride was 
enlivened by horse and foot races, wrestling, and shooting 
with the bow and arrow. To the lover of wild sport, hard- 
ships and annoyances are as nothing. The rough hours so 
blend with the happy ones as to form a perfect whole. He 
scarcely remembers when, hungry, wet, and numbed to the 
bones, he rode over the lonely prairie in search of camp; 
but how vividly he recalls the glorious chase, the speed ot 
his straining horse, the hound of the running deer, and the 
death shot of his trusty rifle. 

At the noon halt a fawn, startled from its hiding-place in 
the willow bushes, ran through the camp closely pursued 
by the dogs. An arrow shot by an Indian ama through 
its neck, and cutting its way into a lodge, grazed the cheek 
of asquaw within. She rushed out in great haste, but 
ceased scolding on being presented with the skin and intes- 
tines. The arrows used by the Indians are about twenty 
inches in length, and are furnished with triangular iron 
points, the edges of which are very sharp. Within acertain 
range, say thirty yards, they are as effective as a bullet. 

When a Sioux warrior is ready to take asquaw he selects 
from among the Indian — the one that suits his fancy, 
and if there is no obstacle in the way, buys her of her 
father, paying the equivalent of from thirty-five to fifty 
dollars, usually in ponies. She is expected to remain true 
to him, and perform all the labor. He in return provides 
the lodge with food, and contributes largely toward the 
support of her numerous relatives. While many of the 
Indian women are repulsive in appearance, the girls and 
younger squaws of the Yankton Sioux are, generally speak- 
ing, tall and finely formed, with regular features, that seen 
in profile resemble chiselled marble. Their eyes are often 
large and soft as those of the fawn, though usually sharp 
and bright, like beads. The teeth of both the men and wo- 
men are singularly beautiful, notwithstanding their utter 
disregard cf all dental laws. They use them to straighten 
arrows, break bones, right the turned edges of their hunt- 
ing knives, and after cutting bullets into pieces to chew the 
pieces round for buckshots. But few old women accompa- 
ny a hunting party, for if from any cause they become dis- 
abled, they are left upon the prairie as a thing that has out- 
lived its usefulness, and are devoured by the wolves that in 
large numbers always follow the trail. 

While watching the train from a hillside—for the scene 
never lost its charm—two Indian boys, Red Cloud and 
Famisoed Wolf, came galloping up, and jumping from their 
ponies began wrestling. Red Cloud, throwing his compan- 
ion, held him face downward, planting his knees upon his 
shoulders, grasped his braided lock, pretended to give a 
circular cu¢, and tngged as if tearing away the scalp; then 
shaking an imaginary trophy he sprang to his feet, and 
with a yell was off likea shot. It was not altogether a 
pleasing exhibition. Trumbo joined me, and together we 
rode into the hills for a shot at two cranes perched on an 
elevation at no great distance. We secured one, that must 
have measured full six feet from tip to tip of his wings, but 
on returning for our horses, to our great dismay beheld 
them making off into the bottom. To follow would pro- 
voke an endless chase, so we imitated the whinney of a 
colt, and the horses turned and galloped directly towards 
us. As they came over the ridge, behind which we were 
concealed, we clutched the lariats, and for an instant 
turned a very fair furrow in the sand. With torn shirts, 
and chests like nutmeg graters, we mounted the runaways, 
determined to ride some of the surplus spirit out of them, 
Stumbling recklessly through a prairie-dog village, unheed- 
ing the remonstrances of its pert and brighteyed residents, 
we struck the trail of alarge gray wolf, who knuckled 
down to work, and with lolling tongue and drooping tail 
made for the hills before us. In the excitement we failed 
to notice the deepening green of the grass, when suddenly, 
as if the earth had opened, the ponies sank to their bellies, 
and we were off quickly, but-not efully. We werein 
amud-hole. .To turn was impossible. I fancy the wolf 
laughed as he turned the rising ground. With considerable 
difficulty we extricated ourselves and animals, and reached 
camp just as The Fat, alarmed at our long absence, was 
sending a party in search of us. In Poor Bill’s lodge we 
“feasted” on a tough old badger, that even in death defind 
the softening influence of the stew-pots, and soon after I 
was fast asleep on Mme. Poor Bull’s buffaloskin. ‘‘Tetons! 
Tetons!” and a violent shaking from Mardi, an Indian girl, 
brought me to my feet. The Tetons had driven in the 
scouts, and as they dashed through camp, proclaiming the 
presence of their hated foe, the wildest excitement prevail- 
ed. I shall never forget their appearance, or wonder at the 
settler’s tale of the ‘‘swooping savage,” for with bodies bent 
low over their ponies, with lips drawn back from their glitter 
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ing teeth, and shouting the fierce warcry of the tribe, they 
seemed transformed by the passions. of the moment into 
demons. For several hours we followéd on the trail of 
the Tetons, but finding that they had divided, returned to 
camp. 

a a cloudy, cheerless day, when to lie wrapped in a buf- 

falo skin and smoke seemed the only comfort, Poor Bull 
came with news that his young men had signalled a herd 
of elk. A ride of nearly two hours brought us to the hills 
where the scouts were stationed, but they reported that 
they had only repeated signs given by scouts beyond. A 
drizzling rain set in, but two of the Indians, lying down a 
little apart, motioned me to lie in the middle, and, covered 
by their friendly blankets, I passed a comfortable night. 
Numerous lizards shared our bed, and dashed away with 
surprising rapidity when we shook the saddle cloths next 
morning. 'Trumbo and several of the Indians started before 
daybreak, with instructions to shoot at elk only. The rest 
of us, hugging the remaining of the last night’s fire, smoked 
in lieu of eating breakfast. Suddenly a rifle shot rang out 
on the air, and looking through the grass on the hill, our 
eyes were blessed by asight that banished all thoughts of 
cold or hunger. A herd of elk were making directly for us, 
downwind, at a shuffling kind of trot, followed by Trumbo 
and his party. Leaving four of the Indians to watch, we 
mounted our ponies and moved to the right and left, care- 
fully keeping from sight, until, at a sign from above, we 
rode around the hill just as the elk, with tremendous strides, 
came down the last swell of rising ground and turned to 
avoid the steep ascent. Catching sight of us, they dashed 
up, and at the brow received the shots of the Indians sta- 
tioned there. They hesitated for an instant, then with 
heads thrown back, at a fierce gallop, their hoofs clattering 
at every bound, turned into the hollow, and we closed in 
upon them. Panic stricken at the'wild yells of the Indians, 
most of the herd huddled in on one another, while from 
twanging bow and rifle sped death right and left. Hunters 
and hunted were mixed in inexplicable confusion. The 
dust enveloped us ina cloud. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment and close shooting, but one hunter was seriously in- 
jured. My pony was badly cut in the neck and _ side, sev- 
eral others were cruelly scarred, and one received an arrow 
in the shoulder. The long upper lips, tongues, and palates, 
cut from a dozen of the elks, were roasted on our hunting 
knives, and we ate as only men that have fasted for twenty- 
four hours can eat. The Indians carefully removed the six 
incisors from the lower jaws for ornaments. Flensing the 
carcasses, and packing the meat and skins on our tired 
horses, amid shouts and exaultant songs, we returned to 
camp. It was late before the fires were deserted and quiet 
reigned in the village. Yet in the midst of this general re- 
joicing there were anxiety and trouble. Two of the war- 
riors that followed the Teton trail had not appeared, and 
long after the skins were drawn, — out the night, 
the discordant sound of the drum and doleful chant of the 
medicine man told of faithful wrestltng for their safe re- 
turn. 
On our return we followed the beautiful valley of the 
Keya Pake, under the shadow of the Turtle Hills beyond, 
and camped, on the evening of the hottest day we had ex- 
perienced, at its confluence with the Niobrara. All through 
the afternoon the muttering of distant thunder and a fitful 
glare along the horizon told of a coming storm. After the 
evening meal we gathered in a but the pipe passed 
silently. The usual sounds of mirth were wanting. Nota 
breath of air stirred, and a feeling of awe oppressed us all 
at the solemn stillness that hung over the valley. Presently 
a few drops fell silently, and we separated to our several 
lodges. A fierce rushing wind, a torrent of driving rain, 
and the storm was upon us. Flashes of forked lightning 
fired the camp with lurid light, while peals of rattling thun- 
der seemed to shake the very foundations of the earth. 
Mardi and the ‘“‘little woman” lay grovelling on the ground, 
moaning a song to the angry elements. Leaping Thunder 
sat stoically awaiting his fate, equal to either fortune. 

Trumbo and I reclined on the buffalo skin in momentary 
expectation of a revelation of the Great Secret. Suddenly 
from across the camp came a piercing shriek, followed by 
a prolonged low wail, as it were the sob of nature. Guided 
by the incessant flashes we hurried to where a number of 
Indian women were gathered about two shattered lodges, 
the inmates of which lay insensible among the ruins. Re. 
moving the rubbish, we carried them to the grass, and 
strove by every means in our power to restore them to con- 
sciousness. hree revived, but a brave and his squaw were 
dead. Wrapping the bodies in our blankets, we laid them 
side by side in a lodge, and left them with their friends. 
Before daybreak they were buried. 

Early the next morning The Fat brought to our lodge 
onal wantin of willow twigs, and requested us to count 
them. They numbered 1,082, and represented the deer, 
antelope, and elk killed on the hunt. No account had been 
kept of the smaller animals, which would have added 
largely to the list. The Indians decided not to move, and, 
although forty miles from the Missouri, I resolved to push 
forward and catch the stage due at the reservation soon 
after midnight. With Trimbo, and an Indian named, from 
having lost an eye, The-Fire-is-Quenched, as a guide, I rode 
from camp, pausing a moment by the new-made grave. On 
the fresh earth some faithful hand had placed a bowl of 
stewed meat and several bunches of wild cherries, to feed 
the dead on their journey to the happy hunting-grounds. 
We lingered an instant on the bluff to take a last look at 
the encampment, then shouted ‘‘Good-by,” and galloped 
across the prairie. Before reaching the Missouri, Trumbo’s 
horse gave out. Nothing disheartened, his rider dismounted, 
and with lariat in hand trudged on singing as he went. He 
was a glorious hunting companion, ‘‘a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy,” cool in the moment of danger, 
and fertile in expedients. ‘‘May he live long, and prosper.” 
Late in the day we reached the river, and a volley from our 
Titles brought the boat from the opposite shore. Under the 
porch of the mess-house we told of ‘‘hair-breadth ’scapes,” 
and dreamed at night of our dusky sweethearts. 

It was with regret that I bade adieu next morning to the 
friends that had so kindly welcomed me, and took my seat 
in the stage. A tedious ride of two days and a night, and 
we rattled up in true Western style to the Habbest House 
in Sioux City. On the rails for three days, and my glorious 
summer trip was ended.—[Tueo. E. LeEps, in the Galazy.} 





—Mr. Etheridge has put up a handsome monument on 
his lot in the Slawson cemetery. He has his name and birth 
on its face, and beneath the space left for the death is this 
beautiful but somewhat premature observation: ‘‘ None 
knew him but to love him.” ; 
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HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 


—_+——_ 
No. VII.—Tue European Lanrcu,(Lariz.) 
Tue Ware Spruce, (Alda nana.) 
> 
“He gives all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds— 
Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 
Joins willing words, and varies shades from shades; 
Now breaks, or now directs the intending lines; 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work designs.” 
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HE choice of the plants from which we are to con- 

struct our hedges, in the different parts of our country, 

will. much depend upon the soil, situation, or what we call 

face of the climate, as well as from the especial object for 

which the hedge is intended. Thetrees already named in 

all cases, not only make admirable barriers as large hedge 

rows when so desired, but are well adapted for screens for 

excluding from gaze disagreeable objects of almost any 
kind. 

Instead of ‘‘growling” about an unsightly object, whether 
it be an old dilapidated tumble-down building, uncouth 
barren rocks &c., as some farmers do, why not set your 
brain to work out acure? Evils will toa greater or less 
extent always exist in this world, and the true philosophy 
it seems to me is to look things squarely in the face, and 
see if they do not admit of a remedy. Here is on one side 
of a nicely located field, a pile of rocks, in which the owner 
of this field can see neither comeliness, or value. He 
wishes ‘‘they were where he could not see them.” Well, 
friend, why stand and look at them; why fold your hands 
over them? Go to work and remedy the defect, out of this 
uncomely mass of grey rocks bring beauty and gladness, 
usefulness and value. ‘‘How can I do this,’’ doyou en- 
quire? Easily, readily And with the two trees combined 
named at the head of this article. In the European Larch, 
and the White Spruce, you have your working material. 

These trees are well adapted for just such a situation as 
I have here described.* True, such a situation requires much 
skill and judgment in aselection of the right kind of trees 
or plants! with which you are to work with any degree of 
success. You havea difficult task perhaps before you, 
yet it is one of the difficulties, you should delight to over- 
come. 

The Larch, although one of the coniferous trees, is not an 
evergreen, but a sub-ever green, shedding its leaves in 
winter. 

There are two species of this tree ‘deserving our especial 
attention, as lawn, or hedge plants, shelters, or grouping 
trees. The two kinds of Larch much in use by American 
landscape gardeners, do not differ very materially in their 
botanical characters. Both in good deep rich soil grow to 
a great height, flinging their long arms far and wide, and 
are in spring-time graceful and beautiful objects upon the 
lawn. 

The terminals of the Larch are small, and thickly set 
upon the stems, set irregularly and at right angles with the 
main stem. There is a singular formation in the growth of 
these branches; they are not like the branches of many 
other species of trees set in whorls. They throw out much 
spray, with but little if any character. 

The European Larch is the handsomest tree, and differs 
from its American brother by its long, drooping or hang- 
ing spray, falling perpendicularly from its horizontal 
branches, gaily dancing in the “breeze like a thing of life, 
giving a grace and beauty of outline raely if ever surpassed. 

The American Larcht+ has much shorter spray, and unlike 
the European, it is not pendant or drooping. It is a sturdy 
tree, strong and well knitted together, having much less of 
beauty than the European, it has more firmness, and all 
the elements that contribute to a good timber tree. It not 
unfrequently happens, that as the American variety attains 
height, it looses its tapering form and becomes a flat-head- 
ed tree of irregular and sometimes very grotesque shape. 

The Larch in European countries is a tree much valued 
from the fact that it is surpassed by no tree as producing a 
more valuable wood for ships, spars and naval uses, being 
light, tough, and straight. Vast forests of the Larch cover 
portions of Europe, producing as a fertilizer, an almost un- 
bounded supply of compost from the decomposition of its 


‘foliage. Its habits being so thrifty and tenacious of life, 


we find the American Larch the plant our friend is in pur- 
suit of, and which we recommend him to use to cover up 
“this pile of naked stones.” This American variety, when 
a young hedge plant some two feet in height, (which is the 
size he should use,) always tends to uniformity and sym- 
metry of shape. Our readers, and all who have ever studied 
the vagaries of the tree, (habits, perhaps were a better word) 
will not have failed to notice the very material difference 
between an old andayoung Larch. The young, fresh, 
green tree of two to three feet is perfect in foliage and sym- 
metry, yielding gracefully to almost any training, and free 
from the fantastic, irregular and unique shapes of the 
same trees of older growth. 

Having chosen this tree, as we siippose you have, to cover 
these roads with a greenness and beauty now to them un- 
known, you will commence operations -something in this 
manner:—First, you will form your trench excavation, 
whether the same be a gentle curve or an irregular one, 





*This adaptation of hedge, of the kind called the barrier hedge, is not 
often put to a severer test than the one in question, yet even here it is a 
snccess. 

+The American Larch has been for many ao known in this country 
under its Indian cognomen, or “‘Hackmatack.” i 





within four feet of the base of the objects to be screened 
or concealed from the view. This irregular trench is to 
be made two feet and one half deep, two feet wide, and the 
soil well mellowed, and cast into the trench again to the 
depth of one foot or more; upon this earth you will plant 
first the White Spruce. This line of plants nearest the 
rocks, will be of that compact character that will offer a 
strong resistance to the entrance of foes from without, which 
is one of the objects to be considered in every good hedge. 
Plant these White Spruce plants four feet apart and have 
the same conform as much as possible to the outline of the 
base of your pile of rocks or other objects you desire to 
cover. 

Now for the character and manner of setting the White 
Spruce, which makes your first line an almost impenetrable 
one of itself. The character of White Spruce, makes it 
an admirable and valuable plant fora cover plant; it possesses 
short vigorous limbs, short cones, smaller than those of the 
Norway, as we have before noticed, in our notices of this 
tree in another place. A very remarkable characteristic 
of this species is the manner in which its branches are 
thrown out, and the leaves cover the whole circumference 
of the branch, always being cylidrical. Hence its great 
value as a screen of the first quality. 

Presupposing the first row, or the White Spruce, is well 
set, four feet apart, in each row, with good symmetrical 
plants, firmly imbedded or fixed in their places, you have 
or should have quite a pleasant looking, trim hedge of the 
White Spruce four feet in height, trim and nice, 

Now you will set your second line, composed of the Euro- 
pean Larch, if you desire a drooping outside line or line next 
the field. This line is to be set if you can afford the room, 
seven feet or less as you please from the first, or row 
already set. If you require a sturdy outside row next the 
field, you will use the plants of the: American Larch, or 
Hackmatack for this purpose. The trees in this row should 
be set in quincua, or thus*..* the Larch plants opposite the 
spaces of the first row of Spruce. By this manner of set- 
ting your hedge you compact your screen, and from almost 
any point your pile of rocks is veiled from sight. This 
arrangement is often used in landscape adornment, and for 
purposes of beautifying grounds where it is required to 
cover, in part or whole, some unpleasant aspect. This is 
one of the slowest growing hedges, yet will give entire sat- 
faction to the careful owner of the same. 

The treatment of this kind of screen is somewhat differ- 
ent from that employed upon the simple four feet in height 
hedge of either the above kinds of plants.t After planting 
and mulching well the above trees, they require but little 
further attention, as they are intended to make a tree, and 
not arow hedge. They assume in some six years after 
the planting a complete and compact, impenetrable row, 
which will effectually turn from the enclosure all domestic 
animals. 

As belt lines this kind of barrier is perhaps the best of all 
the cheap hedges, easily made, and lasting a life time. 
When used as low line hedges, only these trees are planted 
in the hedge, in the same manner as most. other hedge 
plants, and when’ composed of either one or the other of 
the above, should be trimmed but slightly the second year, 
and not trimmed at all the first season after planting. The 
second year the trimming of the Spruce should be confined 
to simply cutting those branches at the bottom which ex- 
tend more than two and one half feet from the trunk of the 
plant. Do not prune the leader at any time until you have 
obtained a good compact form of hedge, as high as 
you desire the same to be. You can then clip the leader, 
and afterwards your hedge is to kept at this height for all 
time. You can give it asquare cut on top, ora slanting 
cut from both sides, leaving the hedge highest in the centre. 
Hedges of this kind are left on the farm one foot to eight- 
een in width. And the cutting at the base being two feet 
to two and one half from the centre of the same gives you 
a very well proportioned and lasting form of hedge This 
rule will answer asa guide for most of the evergreen hedge, 
and we can safely recommend the use of the same. 

The Larches, both European and American, may be used 
to great advantage for plantations, and its very thrifty 
habits, on lofty elevations, place it at the head of any other 
tree we know of.§ 

The foliage of this sub-evergreen when in verdure, is 
always beautiful, and when in the springtime its blueish 
green first appears, tinting the brown stems which have 
laid dormant all the winter, it may be said to have put on its 
resurrection garments and awakened to a new and more 
beautiful life. At this season it is, when the bright crim- 
son cones of the Larch first begin to show themeslves; 
these are truly the June blosoms, and are among the 
minor beauties of this always attractive plant. 

The Larch extends over quite a large tract of country in 
the United States but is much more abundant in the States 
of Maine and New Hampshire, than any of the other States. 
This tree may be found above the river St. Lawrence, as 
far as Hudson’s Bay. At this place it frequently forms min- 


ature forests of several miles in extent. 
OLLzPop QUILL. 





‘The Larches have not been very extensively used separately, either 
an of them; yet so far as they have been used have given good satixfac- 


tion. 
7 ° 
ilpin, who may be considered as the best authority, when ng 
ote nebits and tenacity. of the Larch, says:—‘‘It deine heals 
and the Appenines for its native country, where it thrives in higher re- 

ons of the air than any other tree of its consequence is known to to do, 


fanging rocks and postition which have never been visited by mor- 
tal footsteps. Often it felled b: = ant 
athwart some ya chasm, wi! passages 
from cliff to elif while the cataract, roaring many fathoms below, is 
seen‘only in surges of rising vapor." - ~ -° ’ - 





















Alatural Historn. 


THE DRAGON FLY. 


pa eg es 
HE insect world offers a wide field for study, research 
and speculation, and many curious and wonderful 
things relating to entomology are becoming more known to 
the student of thisdelightful science. Of our fly, Libelluii- 
doe, there are many species, such asthe great blue-barred 
Dragon Fly of the highlands, the ‘Devil's Darning 
Needles” of the waters and creeks,the small, yellow ‘‘Snift 
Fly,” that depredates upon our fruits, and is frequently 
found in company with the hornet. In this great famil; 
of Dragon Flies, generally so dciominated, there are, even 
in our own country, many who possess a very interestins 
history. But of them we do not speak in this paper, our 
attention having been called to a denizen of a far-off coun- 
try—a resident of Japan. In that country, where every- 
thing is either monstrous or grotesque, we may naturally 
suppose the ‘‘bugs and flies” to have a like curious appear- 
ance. Itisso. These fellows, called Japan ‘‘High Jigs,” 
may be found of every possible color, tint, and shade. All 
the colors of the rainbow are flashed from their wings, as 
t hey sail over the marshy pool or dart upwards among the 
flowers. Here 1s seen one of the ‘“‘great Red Dragons,” 
and see, he is literally like a flash of lurid flame, darting 
hither and thither. How brilliant! how beautiful! Here 
is one large fellow clothed in royal purple and gold. 
Thanks to him for pausing a moment in his whirling career 
to gratify our curiosity. He is like one of the royal per- 
sonages of the earlier time—clad in all the hues of the Per- 
sian looms, the Tyrian dyes. Here we have the gold and 
purple barred with black, and there he goes on his glee- 
some flight. Well, enjoy it, insect of a summer’s day; it 
will soon be over. The Zombo of Japan, as this fly is 
called, is a dweller among the water courses, in all the 
swamps and on the level plains; even at the mountain sum- 
mit it may be found, always wide awake, always busy. 
Here they are found in much more diversity of color and 
beauty than with us. Here are the blue, the green, the 
scarlet, the violet, orange, and in short, it were hardly pos- 
sible to name a tint that is not displayed upon the wings 
of the many kinds of this wonderful species of the ‘‘Japan- 
ese Dragon.’’ The country abounds in undeveloped riches 
in the insect world, some of which we may speak of here- 
after, and all of which are worthy the attention, not only 

of the student of science, but of the casual reader. 

L. Wyman. 
or 

G.uTony or Brrps.—A letter to the London Times says: 

‘Would it surprise you to hear,” that not only such birds 
as sea-gulls, but that all the owls, even up to the eagle owl, 
feed on insects when they come in their way, and not only 
iae owls, but all the six British species of true falcons— 
the ;eregrine, hobby, orange-legged hobby, merlin, and 
kestrei—as also most, if not all, of the hawks, and some, if 
nut: '. even of the eagles, the spotted eagle, for instance? 
Few ;- +ons are aware of the innumerable number of in- 
sects tn destroyed by birds. The following observations, 
and sever: : of them are much below the mark, will show 
this :— 

The blue titmouse has been watched, and found to feed 
its young from 3:30 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 475 times, bringing 
one large or two or three small insects each time. 
we The thrush from 1:15 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., 206 times. 

The blackbird from 3:15 A. M. to 8:40 P. M., 113 times. 

The mistletoe thrush from 4:20 to 8 P. M., 66 times, 
each time bringing several large worms or insects. 

The sparrow, from two or three to six or eight insects at 
once, and as this goes on forall the day, and they fre- 

uently have two or three broods in the year, they must 
estroy an immense number. 

I watched the other day a wagtail catching insects to feed 
its young, and it took eight or nine into its bill in a minute 
or two, and had not left off when I turned away. 

The starlings I frequently observed this spring getting 
caterpillars for their young, flying from tree to tree with 
two or three together in their bills to collect more. 

Oo 

Hysrip BETWEEN THE MULE AND Horse.—The inter- 
breeding of a mule with a horse is very rare, but not an un- 
known circumstance in the annals of science, but it it 
seldom that the produce has been born alive, or, if so, that 
it has survived more than a :ew days. At the Paris ‘‘ Zoo,” 
however, a young mule, born on the 28rd of April, 1873, a 
cross between a Barbary horse and an Arabian mule, and 
still alive at the end of July, seemed in a healthy condi- 
tion and likely to thrive. : Thelist of.the crosses between 
different varieties of the genus Hguus, known to exist, in- 
ct; es the following:—Ass and mare, horse and she-ass, 
bors and‘zebra, horse and quagg, assand zebra, wild mule 

. 1 yare, wild mule and she-ass, wild mule and zebra. 
"i. this list may now be added the cross-between the horse 
ani a.ule above recorded, .and attempts will be made to 
interLreed with the ass and mule.—Land and Wher. 

. — 0 

The United States signal station on the summit of Pike’s 
Peak is nearly completed, and will be dedicated with ap- 
ropriate’ ceremonies on the 11th instant. The telegraph 

fine to the summit is already completed. The station is 
14,216 feet above the sea level. One observer and three 
assistants will remain on the summit all winter. The new 
trail leading thereto renders its location accessible except 
in the most severe weather. 

or 

Fosstz Remarns.—A telegram from Richmond, Ind., re- 

rts that the skeleton of a mastodon has been discovered 

in some marshy lands near New Paris, Ohio, about eight 
miles from that’ city, and that about 600 pounds of the 
skeleton have been dugout. Among the pieces are bones 
of enormous weight, indicating that the animal was one of 
more than ordinary size. The one tusk that has been se- 


isin parts that measure about twelve feet in length and | 


wei gh about 160 pounds. A farmer named Thomas Pier- 
son f reserving the bones for public exhibition, thinking 
he will find the entire frame. 















































FOREST AND STREAM. 


—Recent experiments have shown very conclusively that 
cold-blooded animals behave like plants ‘with regard to 
freezing temperatures. Thus, they die at different freezing 
temperatures ; the honey bee at one degree ; the spider at 
three degrees ; the flesh fly survives a temperature of six 
degrees ; the silkworm eggs at one of twenty-one degrees. 
And as there are plants in which the water may be frozen 
without their dying, there are some animals in which this 
occurs. The silkworm egg may be frozen solid without ex- 
tinguishing life. Inthe spiders and flies exposed to freezing 
temperature, in the course of the experiments a part of the 
water was frozen; but as contraction of the muscles still 
took place in a temperature at which pieces of meat were 
frozen stiff, it is improbable that their muscles were frozen. 
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Che Henne. 


them. 


nificant mausoleum for himslf. 


of this animal. 


West? 


go, who is an owner of thorough-bred horses, has an Eng- 
lish Greyhound that stands twenty-eight inches high, 


horses in their morning gallops. He always picks out the 
fastest horse and lies alongside of him through the gallop. 


the immense exertion tells severely upon him. 

All these classes of dogs are scarcely as companionable 
to man as are other breeds; they are mostly treacherous, 
although not dangerous. The different characteristics of 
the Greyhound have been comprised in the following rude 
and barbarous rhymes :— 

“The head like a snake, 

The neck like a drake, 

The back like a beam, 

The side like a bream, 

The tail like a rat, 

The foot like a cat. 
a 

THe Toronto Hunt.—The Toronto Hounds, after a 
few preliminary pipe openers, which may be taken to rep- 
resent cub-hunting, held their first regular meeting in the 
Queen’s Park on Saturday. There was a large muster of 
carriages and several fair equestrains graced the scene. 
After a short trot up Bloor street, the hounds were thrown 
into the field belonging to the Lieutenant-Governor, at the 
corner of which stands Mr. Dalton’s residence. They 
went away at a cracking pace, the line lying along 
the country between Bloor street and the Davenport 
road. The fences were pretty close to each other, and had 
not been ‘tampered with, a state of things which told on 
horses, hounds and riders. Some were stopped Ly the 
heat of the day before they arrived at Carleton; the field be- 
ing well thinned ot before the village was reached. On com- 
ing to Carleton church a check of afew minutes occurred, 
when the hounds once more getting on the line of their 
fox, did some good hunting aiong the fields to a wood 
near the Hog’s back, where the fox headed back, and was 
run into on the farm of Mr. Roundtree, near the Black 
Creek. Miss Strong rode with her accustomed boldness 
throughout the whole run, and was well up at the finish, as 
were the Master, and all the scarlets, with just a sprink- 
ling of ‘‘blacks.” The imported hounds led throughout, some 
puppies only ten months old reared from them being also well 
up. There were a few croppers, but nothing very disastrous 
occurred in this line, and before the kennels were reached 
it was pitch dark. Each season testifies to the increasing 
popularity of hunting at Toronto.—Toronto Mail. 


GREYHOUNi)s.—The Greyhound is the beau ideal of an ani- 
mal formed for speed andendurance. There are several spe- 
cies. The English dog has long legs, with muscles like whip- 
cord which denote extreme length of stride, and rapidity of 
movement. His chief use is in coursing the hare, and in 
actual speed he far surpasses the hare; the latter, however, 
has the advantage of stopping short, and turning quickly, 
which the Greyhound, owing to his immense stride, which 
gives him excessive impetus, carries him far beyond his prey. 
Coursing, as practiced in England as an amusement, is of 
very ancient date. Two Greyhounds are sent after each 
hare, and matched against each other, for the purpose of 
trying their comparative strength and speed. Some hares 
are so crafty and agile, that they baffle the best hounds and 
get away fairly into covers from whence the Greyhound, 
working only by sight (he has no scent) is unable to drive 


THE Irish GREYHOUND is a remarkably fine animal, being 
four feet in length and stoutly built. His hair is of a pale 
fawn color, and much rougher than that of the smooth 
English Greyhound. The performances of the celebrated 
late Master McGrath, are without doubt the most extraor- 
dinary, as to endurance, speed, and quickness of sight, 
that have ever been credited to a dog. Not only was hethe 
victor for a single year, but fora succession of years, in 
winning large stakes for his owner, and at last won a mag- 


Tue Scotcu GREYHOUND is still rougher in its coat than 
its Irish relative, but not so large a dog in make and is 
chiefly used in coursing the hare. There is only one breed 


THE PERSIAN GREYHOUND derives its origin from a 
source which is hidden in the mists of antiquity. It is 
chiefly used to cope with that swift and daring animal, the 
wild ass, the milder antelope, and the more dangerous wild- 
boars. This dog crossed with the Scotch Deer-hound is 
used by many officers on our frontiers to run down the ante- 
lope and black-tailed deer, and where could there be’a more 
magnificent coursing country than the vast plains of the 


THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND is a little creature whose 
merit consists in its diminutive proportions, and slender 
limbs, and is essentially alady’s pet, being useless for all 
purposes of sport. In order to give some idea of the rela- 
tive speed of the Greyhound,Mr. J. C. Simpson of Chica- 


weighs seventy-five pounds and covers fifteen feet ata 
stride, and the dog is passsionately fond of accompanying the 


He can beat anything in the stable for half a mile. The 
owner has to tie him up when the horsesare taken tout, as 








—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman has discov- 
ed that, asa law of nature, every spotted doy has the end 
of his tail whi‘e, and every spotted cat the erd of the tail 
}lack. He says he has examined many dogs and cats in 
France, England, and America, and always n-ticed the 
samercsult. Our former Minister to Japan, Mr. Harris, 
first mentioned the tact concerning the dog in a lett: r pub- 
lished some years since. He has looked at many paintings 
of dogs in the galleries of France and elsewhere in regard 
to this, and found even there the dogs spotted, always, 
in order, proving to him that the artist had invariably 
copied after nature. 

—___. $0 

—The following is in continuation of the correspondence 
already printed in this paper:— 
Messrs. Suit, Marshall & Cross: 

GENTLEMEN—I am in receipt of yours, and in reply I had 
an idea that you were merely bouncing when I first chal 
lenged you, but now that I believe you to be in earnest, I 
am willing to match my pack against yours for $10,000. 
As the present money panic will prevent me completing 
my first offer for some time, therefore I will reduce the 
amount to $10,000, and if you will send me particulars of 
location, time, judges, &c., at your earliest convenience, I 
will do all in my power to meet your views without unnec- 
essary delay. 1am very anxious to bring this matter toa 
speedy issue, for I believe my hounds are superior to yours. 

The fox hunters in this State are determined to support 
me, and I can deposit the money at any time on fourteen 
days’ notice. I do not require references for respectability 
from you; it is sufficient for me to know that you are 
sportsmen, and if you are prepared to deposit the cash, so 
am I. I should prefer (in order to prevent dissension after - 
ward) that the articles of agreement should be drawn up by 
our respective attorneys. Waiting your reply, Iam, gen- 
tlemen, Very truly yours, R. G. SNEED. 

TOWNSVILLE, Granville County, N. C., Sept. 30th. 

ete 
THE SIBERIAN DOG. 
goes 
HE Esquimaux dog, which is found, with very little 
varation in shape, size, or color, on both sides of Beh- 





iting those districts, what the reindeer is to the Laplander, 
and the camel to the Arab. «He is their only beast of bur- 
den, and is generally employed in drawing materials in a 
sledge over the boundless and dreary deserts of snow, where 
the cold is so intense that no other domestic animal, except 
the reindeer, could exist and bear the hardships this animal 
is called upon to undergo. Messrs Dall and Kennan when 
recording their experiences in northern Asia state that these 
dogs are little better than half domesticated Arctic wolves, 
whose instincts and peculiarities they still retain in a great 
measure; but there is probably no more hardy and enduring 
animal in the world. Although he is often compelled to 
sleep on the snow, with no covering or protection of any 
kind, when the temperature is seventy degree below zero, 
to draw heavy loads until his feet crack open and paint the 
snow with blood, and to go without food for days, until he 
is brought to such a state of starvation as to eat up his har- 
ness, yet his strength and his spirits seem alike unconquer- 
able. *‘I have driven a team of nine of these dogs, ‘“‘says 
Kennan,” more than a hundred miles in a day and a night, 
and have frequently worked them hard forty-eight hours 
without being able to give them a particle of food.” In 
general, they are fed once a day, their allowance being 
simply a dried fish, weighing, perhaps, a pound and a half 
or two pounds. This is given to them at night, so that they 
begin another day’s work with empty stomachs. The 
sledge to which they are harnessed is about ten feet in 
length and two in width, made with seasoned birch 
timber, and combines to a surprising degree the two 
most desirable qualities of strength and_ lightness. 
No iron whatever is used in the construction, and it does not 
weigh more than twenty pounds; yet it will sustain a load 
of four and five hundred pounds, and endure the shocks of 
rough mountain travel, occasionally rendered more than or- 
dinarily severe by the erratic behavior of the dogs who some- 
times, should a deer or fox cross their route, cannot over- 
come their wolfish propensities, but give chase in a most 
determined manner heedless alike of the driver’s shouts 
and the load behind them, dragging the sledge and its con- 
tents at lightning speed over bluffs, and down steep in- 
clines, often not being brought to a standstill until sub- 
merged several feet in a snowdrift. The number of dogs 
harnessed to a sledge varies from seven to fifteen, accord- 
ing to the nature of the country to be traversed, and the 
weight of the load. Under favorable circumstances, eleven 
dogs will make from forty to fifty miles a day with a man 
and four hundred pounds. They are harnessed to the 
sledge in successive couples, by along central thong of 
sealskin, to which the dog is attached by acollar and a 
trace. They are guided and entirely controlled by the 
voice (not by the whip as stated by some writers on the 
subject), and by a leader-dog who is specially trained for 
the purpose. he driver carries no whip, but has instead 
a thick stick about four feet in length and _ two inches in di- 
ameter called an ‘‘ erstel.” This is armed at one end with 
a long iron spike, and is used to check the speed of the 
siedge in descending hills and to stop the dogs when they 
leave the road in pursuit of reindeer and foxes. The spike 
is thrust down in front of one of the knees or uprights of 
the rnnners and dragged in that position through the snow, 
the upper end'being firmly held by the driver, in whose 
hands it forms a powerful lever by which he can check his 
team if inclined to be unruly.. These animals, although 
treated very indifferently, are absolutely essential to the 
existence of these semi-barbarous tribes. The great dis- 
tance of the settlements one from the‘other, and the ab- 
sence of any means of intercommunication in summer, 
make each village dependent on its own recources, and 
prevent any mutual support and assistance, so that should 
the winter be extra severe a famine often sets in, and these 
improvident people never think of stirring until the last 
dried fish in store has been devoured, so that their only 
hope lies in their dog teams, which are often called upon 
to commence a journey on an empty belly of 150 to 200 
miles over deep snow, in search of some friendly tribe of 
wandering Koraks, having been on scanty rations perhaps 
for a week or fornight previously. 
When these tremendous journeys are made the natives 
are often compelled to travel all night as well as all day, 


and they have a practice of deluding the dogs into the be- 
lief that they have slept all night by allowing them to stop 
and sleep an hour or so before sunrise, when they wake 
them to continue the wearisome journey. This deception 


ring’s Straits, is in many respects, to the settled tribes inhab- 
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generally answers, and the animals resume their labors with 
renewed cheerfulness and energy. The sacrifice of these 
dogs is considered by the natives as the surest method of 
appeasing the anger of the evil spirits, and sometimes 
twenty or thirty of them may be seen suspended by the 
hind legs on long poles over a single encampment. The 
Siberian dogs exhibit many of the characteristics of the 
dingo and other wild types; they have the sharp tapering 
muzzle, pricked ears and bushy tail of these latter, but are 
not so ferocious. Their bodies are long, feet large, limbs 
well formed and exceedingly muscular. The coat is rather 
coarse, but has an undergrowth of a thick, soft, and woolly 
nature. The color varies from greyish-red to dark dun, 
sometimes brindle, and usually with black muzzle. The 
bark, or rather semi-howl, of these animals much resembles 
the long, faint, wailing cry of a human being in the last 
extremity of suffering, and when a hundred or more dogs 
join inthe chorus, the effect in the stillness of an Arctic 
midnight is described as wild and unearthly, and sends the 
startling blood of the listener bounding through his veins, 
and for a time heaven and earth seem filled with yelling, 
shrieking fiends.—Land and Water. 


Athletic Pastimes. 


—Tne New York Athletic Club held their annual fall 

meeting on October 4th, at the club grounds, 130th and 
131st streets, Harlem. The track was in excellent condi- 
tion. There were about 500 persons present, and a degree 
of enthusiasm and interest prevailed which has seldom been 
equaled in a private club. The arrangements and details of 
the exercises were carried out with proficiency. First race, 
100 yard heats. First heat—Burris, Reid, and Burlingson. 
Burris won with great ease. Time, 114 seconds. Second 
heat—Carmichael and Wallace. Wallace won. Time, 
114 seconds. Final heat—Burris and Wallace. Wallace 
being too anxious to get off, his anxiety resulted in three 
false starts. The pistol fired, they both left the scratch 
at a clipping pace, but Burris was too much for Wallace, 
and crossed the line with head well up, the beau-ideal of 
an athlete in 10% seconds. Second yace 880 yards, En- 
tered: Brown, Sinclair, Maloney and Van Deventer. They 
all got off well together Sinclair leading nearly all the way 
round, when Brown dashed through the runners, and won 
easily in 2 miuutes 7} seconds. Third race, one sixth of a 
mile handicap, open to members of the club only. There 
were four entries: Curtis and Strasburger receiving twenty 
feet from Sprague and Curtis. Strasburger led, which he 
maintained to the end, running clean by and with great 
dash. Time 36} seconds. Fourth race, was a three mile 
walk. Entries: Stafford, Watts, Coyle, Little and Mullen. 
This race created a great deal of merriment and excitement, 
Mullen walking under protest, as he is said to be a profes- 
sional, having walked for money in the New England all 
comers race on the 4th of July. It was necessary to walk 
eighteen times round the track in order to complete the 
three miles. They all started at a good pace, too fast to last. 
Watts and Mullen nearly shoulder and shoulder for the first 
five caps, when Mullen, with beautiful toe and heel 
walking shot ahead, and it became apparent to all, that he 
war only playing with his competitors. Watts, however, 
is an excellent, dctermined walker, and kept up a fast gait 
until the last. Mullen won with great ease. Time, 23 
minutes 45 seconds. Watts 25 minutes 22 seconds. Staf- 
ford, 26 minutes 33 seconds. If Mullen should be proved a 
professional, the prize will be given to Watts, as the first 
amateur winning the race. Fifthrace, 440 yards. The en- 
tries were: Burris, Carmichael, Killeen and Wallace. Bur- 
ris again won easily in 564 seconds, by twenty yards Last 
race, one mile run. This resulted ina match betwenn Cox 
and Van Deventer. Cox of Newark, New Jersey, ran the 
race ail through in good style in five minutes two seconds. 
His opponent nowhere. Ona stand set apart for the press. 
the prizes were uniquely arranged. For each race there was 
a gold medal. On the outside was the foot and ankle of an 
athlete beautifully embossed on the surfacc, and on the back 
of the medal was engraved the name and record of the 
winner. 

—The eighth game of the championship series between 
the White Stockings of Philadelphia, and the Mutuals of 
this city, was played on the Union grounds, Williamsburg, 
on October 4th. The attendance was very large. The mu- 
tuals held their lead which they had obtained in the fourth 
inning and won a very exciting contest. The mutuals 
scored five. The Philadelphias four. 

—The Athletics of Philadelpia, played the Bostons on 
the grounds of the latter, on October 4th, which resulted 
in a victory for the Bostons, by a score of eight. Athletics 
even. 

—The ninth game of the championship series between 
the Boston and Philadelphia clubs, took place at the Ath- 
letic Grounds in Philadelphia,.on October 2d. The large 
score was mainly from errors, there being only two runs 
earned by the Philadelphias.and one by the Bostons, 
when darkness came on and the game was called—Bostons, 
17; Philadelphias, 7. 

—The seventh game of the championship series between 
the Athletics of Philadelphia, and the Mutuals of this city, 
was played on the Union Grounds, Williamsburg, on Octo- 
ber 2d. The game resulted in favor of the Mutuals. Mu- 
tuals, 10; Athletics, 4. 


—The Prospect Park and Manhattan clubs will play their 
return match on Saturday, October 11th. After the match 
the Manhattans will entertain the Prospect Park club with 
a dinner. 

—The St. George’s cricket club of this city and the Ger- 
mantown club, of Philadelphia, played an exciting one in- 
nings match on the grounds of the former at Hoboken, on 
October 4th. The St. George’s won the toss and sent Cush- 









man and Smith to the bat. Cushman was caught by Fisher 
in the slips. His place was filled by Ewing, who soon re- 
tired: Smith played well for 20 runs, Soutter for 29, and 
Bowman 29 not out. Harcombe and Sleigh made 15 and 5, 
respectively. The Germantown club did not field or bat 
up to their usual average, the only double figures were 
made by Brewster. 

The day was very pleasant, and the visitors were well 
pleased with their favorite pastime. We missed the familiar 
faces of the great cricketing families of the Newhalls, 
Wistars, Carpenter, and others, who were among the first 
to install cricket in Philadelphia and neighborhood, and 
bring it to the state of perfection which it has attained. 
Don’t let it fall off. The following is the score: 

ST. GEORGE'S. 












Cashman, c. Fisher, b. Caldwell... .....cceccccccccecscccncccceces 1 
Smith, e. J. Hargreaves, b. Caldwell.................++++- oor 
Ewing, c. T. Hargreaves, b. Rrewster..............2seeeeeeeeeee 1 
Jones, b. Caldwell... 5 
Moran, b. Caldwell. .... 0 
OMAR, hi Ti OG ia oi 5.0) c.o0'= «diene scicnosnes dese bemeceeciete 29 
Lemmon, c. Murgitroyde, b. Hargreaves............-.-+--+++e2+-+e- 4 
CPN MIE No doth occa cecrccvesccvcetceesdcocseweseWaueenegs 29 
ee SD a ART ee fee ree 5 
Harcombe, c. Brewster, b. MG sGat os cadceeacuasceqcersdaaces 11 
Talbot, c. J. Hargreaves, b. Caldwell................ceceeeeseeeeees 0 
pg a re errr ere 9 

Wess dadvda kdawe damansetuswacd eves bates tecsmnvessepewes 114 

GERMANTOWN 

LSI SO 22 oo. cc aece heated eu edadeesd cdnan anes acceverne 2 
T. Hargreaves, b. Smith: ...........ccceccccccccccccsccceccescocccs 1 
DOD TRINTOR, Dh SONOG 8 0.0 o cus ccws cscs dncscvimeuscest cies caus 3 
FN, Ws I on. ccc ccncciiccctccesedecscssesieres cosecesces 23 
ER LCI S 0-1 oc a acaduicnsd Umadiendiqmenwan nskecdmadty eis Hemh g 
John Hargreaves. b. Cashman. .............ccccecccccccccescssecees 2 
I We ea 6 vnc sees cdewccscccucesecccvevecsucenesccees svonese 0 
Se NOE, - Di CINMIIE os «cinccccniecnsncngcttsccoccensectnecdes 1 
PE INE EN ns occ acecs te nnedavacowd dsovisiancedgcuencad 1 
NEN: NIN oi soho set dsc Pence nce Gounnsitndensocae stands 3 
Pager, C. Talbot, b. MGSO «2... nce cccccccccsccccccccscecsoscuccsee ; 
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The following is the score of a pigeon match which took 
place at Lumber’s farm, just east of Toronto, Canada, on 
October 1st, and was participated in by several of the ‘‘Tor- 
onto Gun Club,” and their friends. Conditions, 21 yards 


rise, 80 yards boundary, H. and T. traps— 
No. 1.—Wingfield, 110110100 1-46. 
J. Taylor, 111 
W. Bugg, 101 
G. P. Shears‘ 0 
J. Way, 01100 
J. Wanghan, 111 
Total 43. 

No. 2.—C. Pickering, 111101111 1-9. 
W. Chapman, 11111911108 
J. Morrison, 111111001 1-8. 
J. Ross, M.D., 100010101 1—5. 
A. McGegor, 01 
R. Morrison, 01 
Total 41. 
Mr. T. Helliwell, refused. 

—Charles L. Burgess of Lockport, N. Y. and G. Rog- 
ers of St. Catherines, Canada, shot a match last week at 
pigeons; twenty-five birds each. Hand G. plunge trap, 
ong ounce shot, twenty-one yards rise and eighty boundary. 


The following is the score: 


ae 


o—3. 


© le. Bargiess... 2.71 108 OF1.9111111 
‘ 1011111 0* 1-21. 
| @ Rogers:.. cb L-Obt PT 1 Od48 1-1 


1 1 
110 0*0 11 1 O*—19. 

*Fell dead outside of boundary. 

Another match will be shot by the same parties for $250 
a side to take place in Buffalo, October 16th. Also a match 
betwen M. J. Close, of Pontiac, Michigan, and A. M. Mil- 
ler, of Markham, Ontario, to come off on the some day. 

Mr. Burgess of Lockport in a match for $200 a side 
killed forty-nine birds out of fifty. 

—The twelfth game of billiards for the championship of 
America, the diamond cue, and $1,000 a side, was played 
on the night of the 2d inst., at Tammany Hall, betwcen 
Maurice Daly and Albert Garnier, the latter winning an 
easy victory by a string of 1,500 to 1,224. This makes Gar- 
nier champion of both the French carom and American four 
ball game. 

—The Halifax (N. 8.) Reporter says there 1s every possi- 
bility of eleven of the best cricketers from Halifax going 
to Canada and tle States, to play two matches next year, 
and in the height of the season have a cricket week in Hal- 
ifax; one match to be Halifax against the best eleven in 
the new world. 

CoRNELL University, IrHaca, N. Y., Oct. 6th, 1873. 
EpitTor Forest AND STREAM :— 

Everything concerning athletics is looking very favorable 
here at present. The students are working together finely, 
not merely to fill up idle time, for they have little of that, 
but systematically and supplementary to college duties. 
Foot-ball is at its height. Saturday, the 20th of September, 
the first match took place between the Juniors and Fresh- 
men. The Juniors winning in three straight goals. Time, 
one hour thirty minutes; This game was played by the 
kind-liearted Juniors*in order to initiate the Freshmen for 
their game with their natural enemies the Sophomores. 
The second game took place, Saturdey, September 27th, 
between the Sophomores and Freshman, forty-five men per 
side. Each side played well, but the Sophomores won in 
three straight heats. Time, 7 minutes 4} seconds and 
three minutes respectively. Third game, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 7th, between Juniors and Sophomores, forty men per 
side; result drawn game, on account of rain during the 
fifth goal, each side having won two goals. Time, three 
hours. Wednesday, October ist, the University nine played 
a game of base ball with a picked nine from the village of 
Ithaca, on the new grounds of the University campus; re. 
sult; a victory for the University nine. Score, 42 and 22. 
Time, two hours thirty minutes. Some very fine playing on 


both sides. Saturday, October 11th, the fall regatta of the 
Cornell Navy takes place at the corner of Cayuga lake. 
Every arrangement has been madeto make it a success. 
There will be three races. First, a club race for the ‘“Tom. 
Hughes Challenge Cup,” given by the Hon. Thomas Hughes, 
of England, to the ‘‘ Tom. Hughes Boat Club;” two entries. 
Second, single scull race, for prize of a silver goblet; four 
entries, two from the ‘“‘ Union Spring Amateur Rowing As- 
sociation,” of Springfield, Cayuga lake. Third class race 
for the ‘‘ Cluck Challenge Cup,” giyert by James Fraser 
Cluck, of the University, to be rowed for annually by 
the class crews; value, $350; four entries. All the crew 
and scullers are hard at work preparing forthe contest, and 
great sport is expected, provided the weather is pleasant 
and water smooth. J. 














THE PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP.—The record of games 
played in the championship arena up to Tuesday, October 
7th, is as follows:— 
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MEIGS oo 5 cess 4 3 3 5 1 6 2 
pS eer 4 1 1 2 1 3 12 
Baltimore. ......... 2] 6 2 5 3 6 24 
Ma ocak ence 4 7 4 6 5 5 31 
EIN sc eteeresas 3 6 2 3 4 8 21 
Philadelphia........ 7 7 5 4 4 3 30 
Washington........ 0 1 0 0 i 2 4 
Games lost......... 20 | 31 | 15 | 13 | 2 | 16 | 2% | 144 











A summary of games played, won, lost, and yet to play 
by the four leading clubs shows the appended results:— 








Clubs. Games played. Won. Lost. Yet to play, 
EE as aa dans cums 44 31 13 11 
Philadeiphia . 46 30 16 8 
Baltimore....... ea 39 24 15 15 
y | | Ser ee 42 22 20 2 
auswers Ca Correspondents. 
satan bcsasbecs 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to_receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sporta- 


men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 


the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, jfish- 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 

plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 

governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receiv 

attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.| 

——__~+>_—— 

A. S.—Black-bass were sent to England sometime in 1872, but they all 
died. 

G. W. L.—See Forest AND STREAM, Vo. 5. page seventy-five for bass in 
Potomac. Use a large gaudy fly, scarlet and white. 


W. T. 8.—No better time for canvas back ducks on Currituck sound 
and vicinity than December. 


Lepyarp.—Address President of Phenix Sportsman Club, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 

L. U., MrppLetown, Connecticut.—The setter is not an original breed 
of dog. Cross between pointer and the spaniel. 


Capt. WincaTE.—1. To cut down your gun five inches will not injure 
it. 2. Certainly. 3. From $75. Call on Smith & Squires 523 Broadway. 


Baneor.—The Fall-fish is little known to anglers north of the Ptoomac. 
It is abundant in West Virginia and the Cumberland and Alleghany 
ranges. It is a species of Tenciscus, or dace. 

A.BerT & Co., Hoboken.—We can get Reeve’s Felt and Schultze’s 
powder for you. Of course it will be at your risk. Thereisno doubt 
but they are both excellent. 

Joun, Brooklyn.—A light kit is proper. Two pairs woollen socks, Bed- 
ford cord suit and leggings, two flannel shirts, two extra heavy undershirts, 
and drawers, slouch hat. Mocassins to be bought in the country by all 
means. 

Amury, Peekskill.—We do not know of any one who has a practical know- 
jedge of falconry in this country. We think the thick cover which 
abounds in the United States would present much sport in this way. 
Would be glad to get any information on this subject. 

CHARLES L.—Have shot white foxes in New Brunswick; A good white 
fox dog skin is worth fuly $50. We never have seen a black fox killed in 
New Brunswick of late years. To show how scarce they are, the total 
product of the Hudson’s Bay Company, last year, only showed eight 
black fox skins. Worth $500, apiece. 

Peter L.—You may commence making preparations for duck shoot 
ing. Clean and repaint stools, and train your live {tame ducks. Always 
get them of a-dark color. 


ApvisE, Brooklyn.—Six inch terrapins on the ground worth $20 to $22 
a dozen—considerably more here. Four inch terrapins ten to twelve dol- 
dolars. The measure is taken of the width. 

J. R. B. Jn.—Ptarmigan is a very easy bird to kill, far up North. Will 
not lay well to a dog, as the snow and cold kills the scent. About the 
same size as the pinnated grouse. 

L., St. Louis.—Last year, W. G. Guillemard made the highest cricket 
innings, scoring 260 runs, E. M. Grace was next, with 246, Questions of 
time as to runs are more difficult to answer. Mr. Thornton made sixty- 
three runs in a few minutes legs than an hour; we think it was in fifty-five 
minutes. 

ComrabE.—Refer to Pritchard Bros., 94 Fulton St. They will furnish 
you with full information as to lines, hooks, &c., for Florida. Twenty- 
five dollars would. be more than enough fora splendid outfit. By all 
means take some shark .hooks, as big as a gaff hook. 

T. J. M. anD OrueERs.—-1—Ulster county, N. Y.,. Pike county, Pa., 
Smyth county, Va., and the Adirondacks. 2—Last two weeks of July. 3. 
Beer’s Map of Pike county, 36 Vesey St. and Colton’s Map of the Wilder- 
ness, 176 William. 4—Shot guns, only woodcock in season. Get your out- 
fits at point of departure. 5—Four dollars a day per head, on an average, 
from time of leaving home—a universal standard to govern. 

“Want To Know,” Philadelphia.—Sizes of target are designated as fol- 
lows: First class target for from 650 to 1000 yards, 6x12 feet, buli’s eye, 
3 ft. square, center 6 ft. Second class target, 400 to 600, 6 ft. square, 
bull's eye 2 ft. square, centre 4 ft. Third class target, 150 to 300 yards, 6 
ft by 4, bull’s eye 8 inches, centre 2ft. Count is as follows: four fora 
bull’s eye 3 for an outer. If then in five shots it is stated that there isa 
possible twenty, it means that by hitting the bull’s eye five times in suc- 
cession, twenty would have been made. Send to Bramard & Co.. 26 
John street for a card target. Apply to Capt. Wingate for membership. 

Dosss Ferry.—We would willingly send you receipt for bronzing gun 
barrels, but unless you are accustomed to it, it would be useless. Send 
your gun to E. H. Madison 456 Fulton St. Brooklyn: His charges are very 
moderate, and he dues the work himself 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCT. 9, 1873. 


To Correspondents, 


——__>_—_ 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe Forest AND STREAM PvuB- 
LISHING CoMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies sre especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with «:areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contribrtors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 


—_>—_——_ 

Fray, October 10th.—St. Louis Fair Association, St, Louis, Mo .... 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Horse Fair.... Pittsburg Driving Park, Penn....Col- 
umbia Trotting Fair, 8. C. 

SaTuRDAY, October 11th.—Boat clubs, foot of 133d street, Harlem.... 
Rowing races, Buffalo, N. Y..... Yale University Boat Club Regatta.... 
Jerome Park races....Ameliasburg Fair, Ontario D. of Canada. ...Cricket 
match, Manhattans vs Prospect Park Club. 

Monpay, October 18.—Jackson State Fair, Jackson, Miss....Little 
Rock State Fair, Arkansas....Raleigh State Fair, Raleigh, N. C. 

Turspay, October 14th.—New Haven Horse Association, Conn. ...Cats- 
kill Association, N. Y. 

WEDNEsDAY, October 15.—Jerome Park Races....New Haven Horse 
Association, Conn....Catskill Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion, Catskill, N. Y.... Yale Single Scull Race. 

Tuurspay, October 16th.—Rowing race Argonautas vs Neptunes.... 
New Haven Horse Fair, Conn,... Catskill Horticultural and Agricultural 
Fair Catskill, N. Y. 





AN AQUARIUM IN NEW YORK. 


etnies 
E are pleased to note the most praiseworthy efforts 
on the part of the editors of Appleton’s Journal, to 
establish an aquarium in New York. We understand that 
acorrespondence has been entered into with Mr. W. Sa- 
ville Kent, of England, and his aid and advice have been 
solicited, so that we may have in the United States all the 
advantages of his well-known experience. Together with 
Mr. Buckland and Mr. Lee, Mr. Kent was instrumental in 
founding and establishing the Brighton Aquarium Mr. 
Kent, having resigned his position in England, the Messrs. 
Appleten have very wisely settled on this distinguished 
biologist as the person best fitted to superintend the con- 
struction and management of an aquarium in New York. 
The cost of the Brighton Aquarium was about $820,000, 
but Mr. Kent thinks with the many advantages of locality 
our Central Park enjoys, quite an extensive aquarium 
could be built there for $200,000. This sum would be in- 
significant in comparison with the advantages it would af- 
ford. Habits and modes of life of fishes can only be thor- 
oughly studied in an aquarium, and not only is science 
benefitted, but the most useful information is obtain- 
able, which has to do with practical pisciculture. 
Opportunity given to students of Ichthiology to acquire 
a knowledge of fishes and their habits, would undoubtedly 
be greatly increased by our having an aquarium in New 
B York. The close proximity of New York to the sea would 
i | allow of such an aquarium being quickly stocked. The 
amount of money necessary to establish a large aquarium 
is not very great. We sincerely trust that the plan 
of having such an aquarium in our midst will soon be real- 
zed. 



















FOREST AND STREAM. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
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within the scope of subjects treated in our columns: 


showing the cones of explosion are very curious. 
case a neatly prepared skull of this fearful animal. 
rious calibres of rifles. 


billiard cues and Indian clubs. 
ing Boat, an admirable 


easy of 
claimed our attention. 


transportation and quickly put 


specimens of the well-known Ward Burton rifle. 
matter of regret that our arm manufacturers in general 
did not send their guns tothe exhibition. The Industrial 
show on the whole is an exceedingly interesting one, and a 
day may be spent there with great profit. 
ll 0p 
THE STATE PARK. 


weg 

8 itis highly probable that when our legislators as- 

semble at Albany, the subject of forming a park of 
the Adirondack region will be submitted to their notice, it 
may be worth our while to place before them and our read- 
ers, somewhat in extenso, the result of the deliberations of 
the State Park Commissioners. Materials fortunately are 
not wanting, for we have Mr. Verplank Colvin’s very 
thorough topographicai survey, which gives a most thor- 
ough insight into this section of country which was, until 
quite lately, almost considered a terra incognita. 

This year the Commissioners of State Parks of the State 
of New York, presented their first annual report to the Sen 
ate, and from the result of their labors and the survey made 
by Mr. Colvin, their secretary, the fullest information is 
obtainable. What is now called the Adirondack wilder- 
ness was known among the Indians as the Coughsagrage, or 
the beaver hunting country of the Six Nations. It is es- 
sentially a great primeval forest, covering the semi-moun- 
tainous region of northern New York, extending from 
Lake Champlain on the east to the Mohawk river south; 
from the Black river east tothe St. Lawrence north. . The 
wilderness abounds in lakes, brooks, creeks, streams and 
rivers. 

But few settlements have ever been formed in this wild 
country of a permanent character, although for the last 150 
yearsmany attempts have been made, all of which have 
failed. The cause of such failures may be attributed 
somewhat to the rigor of the winter climate; but princi- 
pally to the genera] unfruitfulness of the soil, which in 
most places becomes simply a few inches of arid soil, when 
under cultivation, whenever the ground is deprived of the 
dense growth of trees and thicket which hold the soil to- 
gether. Of course, here and there, are extensive tracts cov- 
ered at times with wild grasses, which may be cut and 
cured. Nevertheless, owing to the elevation and coldness 
of the climate, corn will not ripen, as frost is not unfre- 
quent in summer. Oats grow fairly in new lands fora 
season or so, but the want of lime in the soil soon makes 
them dwindle when a second or third crop is attempted. 
In fact the agricultural products are absolutely valueless, 
when compared with the products of the forests. In min- 
eral wealth the Adirondack region abounds. Iron ex- 
ists as specular and hematite ore in quantity; but as 
railroads are wanting, in order to work such ores, the for- 
est woods have been cut in certain portions of Essex county, 
until the mountain sides are bare. The absence of lime to 
work the ores with must always affect the iron interest in 
this section. Possibly, when railroads are developed, it 
may be found advantageous to take the rich ores to other 
sections of the State for working. In those sections of the 
country where, however, in former years the wood had 
been cut, nothing but bare denuded rocks are seen, and the 
streams which were once brooks, full of trout, are now 
torrent beds, sometimes dry, at other times gorged with 
water. 

Large portions of the wilderness are under the control of 
the lumber interest with that of the tanneries. These lands 
are generally purchased, and valued solely for the timber 
growing on them. Just as soon as the pine, spruce, and 
hemlock are takenZoff, the lands are virtually abandon 
and revert to the State for unpaid taxes. Even the 
trees under ten inches in diameter are cut, and the naturai 
process of replacing the waste by a second growth of tim- 
ber becomes almost impossible. Of course such indiscrim- 
inate, cutting makes a mass of brush-wood, which’ in dry 
weather withers and becomes a bed oftinder. A spark of 
fire, a stroke of lightning, kindles it, and then commences a 
fearful conflagration. These fires show the thinness of the 


The following articles on exhibition at the American In- 
stitute,may be of interest to our readers as entering specially 


Hubbard’s patent wheel skates, John H. Burleson, man- 
ufacturer, New York. This skate is composed of a metalic 
foot plate, with three wheels, differing from ordinary par- 
lor skates, inasmuch as in the Hubbard patent the wheels 
are outside, givingin this way a better foothold. Mr. 
Chapman, of Theresa, New York, exhibits a handsome 
collection of spoon-trolling and general fishing tackle. There 
is a handsome case sent by Messrs. John P. Morris & Sons, 
of 204 Broadway, New York, containing all the various 
sizes of explosive bullets made by them. Pieces of wood 
Sports- 
men anxious to try a grizzly bear, will see in this same 
The 
cartridges made by Morris & Son are adapted to all the va- 
Messrs. Grote and Co., of No. 114 
East Fourteenth street, exhibit a handsome collection of 
Hegemen’s Portable Fold- 
arrangement for sportsmen 
and fishermen, made of ribs of wood and canvas—light, 
together, 
An improved feed-bag for horses 
which would have pleased Mr. Bergh, manufactured by 
Sage & Flandreau, of 52 Gold street, New York, had many 
points of both excellence and novelty. Messrs. Kavanagh 
& Decker had also some very excellent billiard tables 
in view. There was but one case of arms, and it contained 
It is a 
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soil, and after such a fire the boulders stand out red and 
burnt. The soil itself is nothing but. a peat like earth, 
made up of the decay of fallen timber and moss. 

The area of the wilderness is estimated to comprise about 
1,700,000 acres, or about 2,703 square miles, divided up be- 
tween the counties of Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, and Warren, the first named 
county having 750,000 acres withinit. Of this area, 834,- 
480 acres are upon the Hudson river side of the mountain 
divide, and this would be the approximate area of the re- 
gion required for the purposes of a forest park, in order to 
protect the sources of the Hudson. The State owns to-day 
not quite 40,000 acres. 


The Forest AND StrEAM has already been foremost in 
advocating the necessity of the preservation of our forests 
when practicable, as a source from whence water could be 
obtained, and the Commissioners urge this fact in reference 
to the Adirondack region with great force. 

They state that the question of water supply is a vital one 
and that there is ‘‘ nothing of greater importance to the 
agriculturist than rain at the proper season and in proper 
quantity, and science has demonstrated that the forests of a 
country are potent in the regulation of storms, the forma- 
tion of clouds and descent of rain. Anything which vitally 
affects'the interests of the farmer and producer affects the whole 
State, and demands the earliest attention of the people's represen- 
tatives.” 

Geographically considered, New York is the water shed 
of the eastern half of the Atlantic States. It is quite re- 
markable that every stream in the State, if traced to its 
source, will be found to originate in some lake or pond, 
from which, if in a forest region, it pours forth in an un- 
failing stream. The Commissioners believe that the Adi- 
rondack forest has a powerful influence on the entire cli- 
matology of the State, moderating storms, and equalizing 
the amount of moisture carried by the atmosphere through- 
out the year. 

What is the action forests piay in the various phenomena 
of nature? It is quite clearly proven that they do not 
draw the rain but to a very limited extent. They may 
cause rains in counties distant from them, but they have 
not in themselves any rain-attracting powers. Even the 
question: ‘‘ How much is the rain fall?” is entirely second- 
ary to the one, ‘‘On what does the rain fall?” If the land 
is denuded of its trees—as was thoroughly discussed by us 
in a prior article on this subject—the water flows over the 
land and not through it. Then, down hill rushes the furi- 
ous waters, cutting ravines, and with swollen volume, 
sweeps away all the work of man. Instead of this excess 
of water taking months to flow from the hills and moun- 
tain tops to the sea, its whole force and power is spent in a 
few days. In our climate, where snow falls, should it oc- 
cur on dismantled mountain tops and sides, when spring 
comes it would, when melted, almost release an ocean. 
While the Adirondack forests remain these snows will be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun, and will gradu- 
ally melt away. We can use no better term than to de- 
scribe the forests as the safety valves which regulate the 
supply of water. 

One thing which is certain, notwithstanding any argu- 
ments to the contrary, is this: That the destruction of 
a forest covering the sources of a stream or river 
by exposing the moist earth, the springs, the rills and 
brooks to rapid evaporation, diminishes the supply of water 
in the main streams. 

Putting aside the agricultural question involved, the 
Commissioners state that ‘‘the canal interests of the State 
are very great, and are already suffering from this wrong. 
(the diminution of the water.) The water supply of the 
Champlain Canal is entirely obtained from the streams of 
this wilderness, and the Erie Canal, from Rome to Albany, 
is almost entirely supplied from the same water-shed. In 
the Hudson, near Albany and Troy, navigation at midsum- 
mer is very difficult. The mill owners at Glen’s Falls and 
at other points find that their water fails them; and the 
farming lands throughout the State suffer from the storms 
and droughts already noticed.” This quotation from the 
report of the Commissioners directly controverts the asser- 
tion made by Mr. J. T. Headly, who, in a letter to the Zri- 
bune of September 24th, says: ‘‘There is not the least evi- 
dence that the Hudson does not roll the same volume of 
water to the sea to-day that it did when the keel of the half 
moon first cleared its bosom, &c.” Surely the authority of 
Horatio Seymour may be weighed against the opinion of 
Mr. Headly. 

The timber question is of course one of paramount im- 
portance. Why should not this area of country still pro- 
duee timber to meet the constant demand? As the com- 
missioners very rightly state it: “‘The idea of such an un- 
productive and useless Park we utterly and entirely repudi- 
ate.” There is no possible reason why European methods 
of cutting timber should not be used. Instead of reekless 
waste, cutting down one tree and in its fall bringing down 
a dozen others, let care and judgment be exercised. Let 
only mature trees be felled, and spare the younger growth. 
Let there be some idea of Aboriculture enter into our minds. 
The Commissioners believe that by judicious cutting, not 
| only could a fair revenue be derived from the Park, but 
| even the growth of trees could be improved. Though the 

Commissioners point very strongly to the many advantages 
to be derived from having within easy access of our large 
cities such a Park, as a place of summer resort, and where 
the preservation of game would naturally promote a healthy 
exercise among our men in hunting the many wild animals 
which would find shelter inthe woods; they most wisely 
abstain from putting such a claim too strongly in evidence, 
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and devote themselves caagly to the most practical phases 
of the question. 

Such names as Horatio Seymour, Patrick H. Again, Wil- 
liam B. Taylor, George Raynor, William A. Wheeler, Ver- 
planck Colvin, and Franklin B. Hough, all recommending 
and deeming it advisable that these wild lands now owned 
and held by the State shall be retained, until the question 
is decided of whether it shall become a State Park or not, 


render the subject one most worthy of our consideration. 
— 


DEER STALKING. 


eres stie eke 
HE time is fast approaching when the magnificently 
antlered buck, and the more lady-like and beautiful 
doe will be in their prime, for venison isa meat that is 
generally relished, and the taste easily acquired, even by 
the most fastidious of game gourmands. 

The sportsman should never attempt deer stalking unless 
he has nerves of steel, is strong, active, and an untiring 
walker. Not only the greatest walking powers are re- 
quired in stalking the deer, but it becomes a tiresome gait, 
as stooping and not unfrequently crawling on the ground 
for along distance is necessary in order to reach a particu- 
lar spot, unseen by the deer. Deer stalking is simply man 
vs. brute; and requires all the strength, craft and coolness 
of the man, before hecan lay low the deer, who is pos- 
sessed of fa much keener sense of smell, immense speea, 
excessive nervous organization, and is ever on the alert to 
circumvent its human foe. 

The deer has by no means a quick sight, but his hearing 
and nose are of the most refined order. The garments of 
sportsmen should assimilate as nearly as possible with the 
autumn foilage of the forest; the boots to be worn should 
bea kind of moccasin with a not too thick, but flexible 
sole without nails of any kind, as nails coming in contact 
with stones and rocks, alarm the animal before the hunter 
can get within range. In walking lift the feet well off the 
ground, and let the ball of the foot touch the earth first; 
step high, and in fact imitate the Indian’s peculiar gait. 
In shooting never aim at the head of the deer, unless you 
are a dead shot, as the heart is as large as the brain, and if 
the ball misses the brain, the deer continues on his way, 
apparently as well as ever, or even if the ball has lodged 
in the face or muscles of the neck, you will still have great 
difficulty in finding your deer unless accompanied by a dog. 
This is where the deer hound isso useful, saving the sports- 
man an all day’s tramp aftera wounded animal. The Scotch 
plan is to keep the dogsin leash until the deer is shot, and 
if only wounded, to slip the dogs, and in a short time the 
deer will be brought to bay. Many sportsmen and good 
ones too, take great exception to still hunting, and some- 
are ‘‘down” on the man who silently and carefully watches 
through the forest up wind for hours and hours, ultimately 
coming across a deer track, following it up again for hours 
and hours, finally creeps up to within 100 or 250 yards 
of the deer and kills it, and lastly by a short cut finds himself 
fifteen miles away from home or camp, with every likeli- 
hood of having to sleep in the forest all night. We ask, is 
not this sportsman by all the laws laid down, even by the 
most fastidious of men, entitled to his game? We an- 
swer, ‘‘the hard earned labor is worthy of the quarry.” 

These objections to still hunting or stalking deer remind 
one of the common expression—‘‘ You silly goose.” If 
the goose is silly, (we are speaking of the wild goose) we 
should much like to see the animal, bird or fish that has 
half the perceptive facultites in case of danger that the 
goose has, or the sportsman that can get nearer to a flock of 
wild geese than two hundred yards, without seeing the 
gander stretch his neck and look round. It would be just 
as possible to kill by firing in the air, as attempting to 
shoot at the geese after the alarm has been given by the 
gander. To stalk the deer and creep on wild geese is the 
most arduous and unrequited labor that the much abused 


sportsman has to encounter. 
——— po 


FRENCH SPORTING MATTERS. 


eee 

NCONGRUOUS, vexed, and disturbing are the French 

game laws. If the preservation of game is one thing in 
France, exactly to whom a bird does belong when it is shot 
is quite a mooted point. You may shoot a hare running 
through a furrow, and he may take his death tumble in a 
neighbor’s field, but beware about bagging him, for you lay 
yourself open to untold litigation. Now should you be the 
owner of the particular clos where the hare has fallen— 
should you pick it, up you may be hauled up yourself be- 
fore some little maitre de village for obtaining game you had 
no right to. What is called délit de chasse, or contraven- 
tions of the hunting laws, are apparently so complicated 
that no amount of good judgment can ever get the hunter 
out of all kinds of scrapes. You may not be at fault your- 
self, but your dogs may be. If the Frenchman of the larger 
cities is not litigious the peasant is, and so the disputes and 
the quarrels are incessant. 

To procure a gun license in France is quite an arduous 
task, and you are passed from bureau to bureau before the 
right to carry arms is granted you. M. Thiers raised the 
price of the permit de chasse to forty-five francs, almost twice 
what it was before the Prussian war, but popular clamor 
and a diminution in the revenue forced the government to 
bring it back to old figures. 

In some respects the French are a peculiar people. They 
seem to derive more true gratification and excitement in the 
preparation for anything than in the accomplishment of it. 
Le chant du départ is typical of a great many phases of 
French life. It is the getting ready which delights this 
chivalrous people, whether it be for war, love or the chase. 
Long before the hunting season commences the Parisian 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


ready-made tailoring establishments exhibit dummies, gun 
in hand, with stuffed dogs at their sides—all more natural 
‘than life—the lay figures being clothed in the most delirious 
sporting costumes. Such peculiarity of stuffs, such com- 
plexity of pockets, such affluence of buttons, show the in- 
spiration of the cutter. They are charming bits of cos- 
tume, colored with a happy Renaissance feeling, and recall 
the dress of hunting lovers in the Opera Comique, who 
come to the footlights and sing ‘“‘the delights of the chase” 
in the purest tenor voices. Something that must strike a 
person familiar with the ins and outs of Paris is the quan- 
tity of hunting horns, such as are used in stag hunting, 
which are exposed on all sides for sale. One would think 
that it was the natural propensity of all Frenchmen, and 
especially of students in the Quarter Latin, to follow the 
stag as a daily amusement. The shops of the drocanteurs, 
or second-hand dealers, abound with these horns, and you 
can see them of all sorts and ages, from fresh ones to those 
in the most battered condition, festooning the walls, flanked 
by an almost equal number of couteaus de chasse, those short 
swords used to despatch the deer or wild boar. Innumer- 
able Frenchmen, who never saw a branching antler, save as 
a hat rack, can sound the ‘‘view,” the ‘‘call,” and- the 
“death” of the stag with all the joyous intonations and re- 
verberations, just as did Jacques de Fouilloux three centu- 
ries and more ago, only instead of coming soft and mellow 
‘from a wooded forest, the sounds will echo from some gar- 
ret in a sixth story looking on a narrow street. It seems to 
us that this use of the cor de chasse must be one of the hunt- 
ing traditions of the people. If a little inclined to be some 

what amused at the peculiarities of this remarkable people, 
as far as hunting goes, as marksmen they are exceedingly 
good ones. We have seen many examples of their prow- 
es3, nor are they wanting in endurance, and though dattues 
near Paris sometimes partake of the character of an indis- 
criminate slaughter, when you get into the Vosge and the 
Ardennes there is splendid sport and a race of sportsmen 
worthy of all respect. 

In regard to their weapons, almost all sportsmen of other 
countries are inclined through utter ignorance to decry 
French fowling pieces. Mr. Greener, in his book of mod- 
ern breech-loaders, states ‘“To M. Lefaucheux is due the 
honor of inventing the modern breech-loading gun.” In 
fact, Frenchmen had been using breech-loaders for fully 
twenty years before English sportsmen could be made to 
look at them. The writer remembers to have shot with a 
Lefaucheux in France as far back as 1849, and to have 
found it a most serviceable weapon. All breech loaders, 
no matter how peculiar their mechanism, may be regarded 
as only variations of this first Lefaucheux gun. Paper and 
metal cartridges, adapted to these guns, are also of French 
origin. It is therefore quite a mistake to deprecate French 
arms. As to material they are excellent; as to finish they 
are superb—no work of art could be more perfect. There 
may be some slight redundency of ornament, some devia- 
tion as to form of stock from our own conventional shapes, 
but they are as good guns as they are handsome, and, as to 
price, much more reasonable than English arms. Their 
best gun makers are peculiarly skillful in making neat ad- 
justments, such as having in a single case one stock, with a 
series of interchanging barrels of different calibres, some 
rifled, all of which fit into the stock with the most wonder- 
ful accuracy.. Of good sportsmen in New York, some of 
the best are Frenchmen, and in San Francisco, where they 
have a colony rather more distinct than in our larger cities, 
some of the keenest huntsmen are Frenchmen. 


—————— ——————— 
DEATH OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Serene es 
E have to record the death of Sir Edwin Landseer, 


perhaps the best known of animal painters. Born 
in 1803, his father being John Landseer, an associate en- 
graver to the Royal Academy, an artistic tendency seems to 
have been the prevalent trait of the family, as both Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s brothers, one as an engraver the other as 
a painter, have held creditable positions in English art. 
Landseer’s works are excedingly well known in the United 
States, engravings of his most popular paintings gracing 
many of our walls. Perhaps the best appreciated of his 
works with us, are the two pictures ‘‘ High and Low Lif .” 
His studies were principally horses, stags and deer, and 
sheep, and though he painted horses, delineations of this 
animal, executed by him in later years are comparatively 
rare. His truthfulness, accuracy of drawing, and faith- 
fulness as to detail were worthy of praise. To critical 
eyes accustomed to the somewhat warmer tones of the 
German and French schools, Landseer’s color, especially in 
the last ten years, was apparently cold, and slightly thin 
in character, though the drawing was always strong and 
nervy. The fault found in his human figures, we think was 
often unjust, as may be proved by some of his Highland 
pictures of stalking game, where the characters are all 
admirably worked up, and quite on a par with the rest of 
his pictures. Nothing can be finer, more startling in effect, 
than certain of his deer pictures, as ‘‘the Combat” and 
‘* Victor of the Glen.” One picture especially of his, ‘‘ The 
Challenge”—and another, where a stag, on the brink of the 
sea, looks far out across the water, an Aurora Borealis ting- 
ing the sky, and throwing the animal deep in the shade— 
are masterpieces. Comparisons between Rosa Bonheur and 
Landseer are invidious; though both of them are admi- 
rable painters of the first merit, their style and method of 
treatment were as far apart as the poles. Rosa Bonheur’s 
scope is perhaps more vast than that possessed by Land- 
seer, but her knowledge of art no greater than that which 
made Landseer so illustrious, We think there are but three 
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works of Landseer’s in the United States. Landseer dead, 
England loses her most distinguished artist—one whose 
popul arity was only equalled by David Wilkie. 
ep pm 
A GOAT PARADISE. 


ee 

APPY California! Land of the grape and olive, of 

wheat and barley, of gold and quicksilver, of fast 

horses, and last, but not least, of the Angora Goat. Coun- 

try of vast ideas where, taking example from its colossal 

trees, its lofty Sierras, and its dizzy waterfalls, her people 

imitate nature by prospecting and carrying out gigantic en- 
terprises. 

There is an island in that warm, quiet Pacific Ocean, ly- 
ing somewhere off Lower California,unknown to fame, but 
called Guadaloupe. Its inhabitants, so far, have been sparse, 
nothing more than a few sorry goats of the most vulgar 
breeds. In fact, there are quite a number of striking re- 
semblances between Gaudaloupe and the romantic Isle of 
Monte Christo discovered by Alexander Dumas. Now, the 
Angora Goat is known to make itself quite as much at home 
in California asin Asia Minor. From this Goat is grown 
that rich, lustrous, pliant fleece from which the most val- 
uable fabrics are made. Destroy the Angora Goat, and 
beautiful women, the Queens of fashion, could no longer 
drape their elegant forms in the folds of the Cashmere 
shawl. Multiply the Angora Goat, reduce the price of the 
raw material, and Cashmere shawls at moderate figures will 
be at the command of the female worldin general. A com- 
pany propose purchasing Guadaloupe, killing off the com- 
mon Goat and restocking the isle with the pure Angora. In 
fact, always bearing in mind Monte Christo, the gold, dia- 
monds and precious stones of the Italian Cardinal hidden 
there, are to be simply insignificant as to value, when com- 
pared (according to the prospectus) with the unknown 
treasures the Angora Goat will produce. Following the 
well-known rule of arithmetical progression employed by 
those who have sought for fortunes-in rabbit breeding, the 
directors count that in ten years, commenciug with 100 
bucks, they would in the decade have in Goats and fleece, 
acapital representing the neat amount of $2,270,990. 40. 
(The modesty of the forty cents we trust will be appre- 
ciated.) 

That the Angora Goat can be profitably raised in Califor- 
nia, admits of no doubt, but the specious character of 
this Guadaloupe enterprise, as deduced from the ingeni- 
ously worded programme we have before us, precludes 
us from entertaining any other idea about it, but that it is 
a delirious romance of Goat raising. 

—— we 
THE WILD TURKEY. 


aici Sie 
IME was. when this ‘‘most delicious, as it is the 
largest and noblest, of all gallinaceous game, 
might have been taken in almost any State east of the 
Rocky Mountains; but now, the would-be Wild Turkey hun- 
ter must seek his gamein the southern and western portions 
of our Union. In the Southern States, especially Florida, any 
one, even the veriest pot-hunter, may secure his bird provided 
he has money enough. The sudden appearance of a flock 
of Wild Turkeys upon the banks of the St. Johns, as the 
steamer rounds some wooded point, is not of uncommon 
occurrence. 

Their relative abundance in any particular locality de- 
pends upon the supply of their favorite mast-nuts, acorns, 
etc., and the seed of the palmetto, wherever found. Their 
presence is indicated to the experienced hunter by their 
‘* scratching places,” and he can tell by the freshness of 
them, and the character of the surrounding forest, where 
to look forthem. In October, the males have ina great 
measure recovered their strength and plumpness, the fe- 
males their good condition, and the young are able to take 
care of themselves, and, withal, are tender and juicy. 
Then according to Audubon, the males and females hunt in 
separate parties. At this time the gobblers may be en- 
ticed within shot by the hunter lying concealed and imita- 
ting the clucking sound of the hen. Of the various methods 
employed, probably this is the most successful, though 
even this may be better used in spring. Old hunters are 
adepts in the art pf calling, and their peculiar inimitable 
call is something the gobbler is hardly proof against, pro- 
vided the hunter lies close. Sometimes, however, he will 
answer the call without putting in an appearance, thus de- 
priving the worthy hunter of his meal. The best call, by 
the way, is made from the wing-bone of the turkey itself; 
though tolerably good ones may be obtained from deal- 
ers in sporting goods. 

The old st yle of trapping the bird in pens, is, of course, 
out of the question, except to residents in a good turkey 
country. 

Shooting by moonlight, also, is only to be indulged in 
by the occupants of turkey-haunted sections; though those 
favored beings whose lives are cast in such places, may de- 
populate an entire neighborhood in a short time. 

Probably the most sportsman-like method of proveduse 
would be to hunt with dogs, though, even then, the sport 
savors of pet-hunting, as itis rarely a wing shot can be 
procured, for the turkey soon takes to tree, and -must be 
sought out, like the ruffed grouse when in similar position. 
Like the grouse, too, it remains perfectly immovable, and 
is overlooked. 

It is in early spring, and early in the morning, when the 
gobblers are saluting each other from the different tree-tops, 
that a good hunter may expect sport. Then his success 
depends upon his skill in threading the tangled thicket 
without noise, and in nearing the wary bird unperceived. 
of he wishes to bring that bird to bay, he must move with 
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the rapidity of a deer, when necessary, and at times stand 
motionless, as a stump; for there is no more suspicious bird 
than an old gobbler that knows that he is informing a whole 
forest of his presence. It may be unsportsman-like; ‘it 
may be pot-hunting; but there is a deal of satisfaction in 
seeing a plump fifteen-pounder drop from his airy perch at 
the report of your gun—especially when you need his pres- 
enceincamp. Frank Forester says, ‘‘ that, though he is al- 
ways delighted to see a well roasted turkey on the board, 
especially if well stuffed with truffles and served up with 
well dressed bread sauce, he would’nt give the least pala- 
table mouthful of him—no, not his underilled gizzard— 
to pot-hunt a thousand in sucha style.” But then he never 
shot one. The weight of the hen Turkey, full grown, 
should be about ten pounds. Gobblers, from fifteen to 
twenty; though instances are related of the capture of 
thirty-five pounders. Though a full grown bird will carry 
away a heavy load inthe body, a charge of an ounce and 
a half of numbertwo shot, backed by three drachms of 
good powder, well placed in the neck or head, will al- 
ways prove effective. Even number eight shot have proved 
too much for young males, though hunters generally pre- 
fer buck-shot. 





Care Brevoort.—Away up in the extreme northern 
latitude, just below Repulse Harbor, about four hundred 
and sixty miles from the North Pole, a cape of Hall’s 
land or Greenland, jutting out into these frozen seas, has 
been named by the intrepid explorer, after our distin- 
guished correspondent, J. Carson Brevoort, Esq. 

With cape Union, CAPE BREvooRT disputes the honor of 
being the furthest northern geographical pvint attainable 
by man, on our American hemisphere. To give the names 
of distinguished men to such discoveries is singularly ap- 
propriate, In the case of Cape Brevoort, it will help to 
perpetuate the memory of a gentleman, noted not alone 
for the liberality with which he dispenses an ample fortune, 
but for the encouragement he has given to all geographi- 
cal and scientific researches. 

a = ————— 

Down Amono THE MoL_iusks.—Our columns this week 
are enriched by an original communication from Com. 
Beardslee, commanding the steamer Blue Light, assisted by 
Professor Verrill of Yale College, which will be read with 
great interest. Inthis connection we would state that the 
Tribune has prepared, under the immediate supervision of 
W. ©. Wyckolf, Esq., of its editorial staff, ‘‘ Scientific Se- 
ries No. 10,” a most elaborate article, illustrated with dia- 
grams and altogether of the greatest scientific interest. 

Honor to Witom Honor 1s Duz.—In recognition of the 
gallant services of the Reverend Mr. Ancient of Prospect, 
Halifax county, Nova Scotia, who on the occasion of the 
wreck of the Atlantic Steamer, was instrumental in saving 
a number of lives, the Domingo Government have present- 
ed him with a gold watch and $500. The Reverned gentle- 
man unites within himself precisely those characteristics 
which command our respect. His boating experiences 
allowed him to launch his frail craft in the raging sea, and 
to rescue lives innumerable from a watery grave. 

—___—_— oe 

ExpPecteD ARRIVALS.—Sir Samuel Baker and Lady 
Baker have accepted an invitation from the American Ge- 
ographical Society to visit New York sometime during the 
summer of 1874. Between now and then Sir Samuel and 
his wife are, however, capable of plunging once more into 
Africa, and discovering a lake or so. Both man and wife 
are the personifications of pluck and courage, and will 
receive the hearty welcome they undoubtedly deserve. 

——_—_—__—<ee—- ——_—_ 

—Donaldson, the aeronaut, mace two successful balloon 
ascents from the Capitoline Grounds, Brooklyn, last week, 
landing in the first instance at Hempstead, and in the sec- 
ond near Yonkers. On Monday, at 7 o'clock, he 
succeeded in making his long promised ascension, 
and started for Europe, with a life insurance 
agent on his track, and an unhappy realization 
of an immediate but indefinite hereafter. He landed 
in Canaan, which was not the “land of promise.” 

oe  ——_—. 

—The remainder of the crew of the Arétic exploring 
vessel, the Polaris, arrived at New York on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 4th, from Dundee, Scotland. 








engaged in the hair business, suspended at Jackson- 
ville, Oregon, on the 3d_ instant. Little irregulari- 
ties in their affairs had long been suspected. 

{Ge"Several communications left over will appear in our 


next issue. 

In an editorial on the horse disease the Congressionalist 
suggested that it might be well to sit at the feet of a horse 
and learn humility. ‘‘Just so,” says the California News 
Letier, ‘‘sit down at the hind feet of a mule, and if he don’t 
humiliate you, pull his tail and tickle the side of his legs 


with a stable fork.” 





Horsgs 1x Evropre.—The Revista Militare, gives the fol- 
lowing information respecting the number of horses and 
draught animals in various countries in Europe. From 
that it appears that there are 18,000,000 horses in Russia, 
and that 325,000 are employed for her army. In the Ger- 
man empire there are 2,500,000 draught animals; in Austria, 
3,100,000; in France, 4,250,000; in England, 2,666,200; in 
Italy, 1,100,000, or 700,000 horses and mules, and 400,000 
donkeys. During the late war, the number of horses in the 
German army was 290,000, and it is estimated that 230,000 
is the number of horses in the French. In France, mules 
are extensively used in the military trains, and the country 
contains upwards of a half a million of donkeys. 


















FOREST AND STREAM. 
Blews from Abroad. 


ane fpiemniceies 


UR English friends have got themselves into an ab- 
surd quarrel with the Ashantees. What peculiar 
phase of an African Schleswig-Holstein business may have 
given rise to this strife, we leave for elucidation to some fu- 
ture historian. We believe there was a sainte alliance, some 
kind of tangling alliance, between the English and the 
Fanti, and that the Ashantees, disregarding protocols, and 
indifferent as to international law, were the aggressors. 
What is certain to our civilized minds, is this: that while it 
may be quite natural for the French and Prussians to cut 
each other’s throats, it is quite barbarous on the part of 
the Ashantees and Fantis to imitate them. As it is, the 
war between tbe British Lion and the Ethiopian Elephant 
will require no end of victims. Not that the assagaY of the 
the Ashantee is to be so much dreaded, us the malarious 


diseases which will lay low many a sturdy Anglo-Saxon. 
As to fame, kudos, to be gained in this war by the English, 


there will be but little. Perhaps geography will have a 
marginal note added to its volume, and certainly the ani- 


mals and birds of thisunknown region willbe better under- 


stood. To-day, the soldier and the naturalist march side 
by side, and as often as not the man of war and the lover 


of nature are embodied in one and the same person. 

—Questions of physical stature, diminution of size, and 
mental effeminacy occupy, at times, the attention of our 
English friends. ‘‘Are we as big, as lusty as we used to 
be?” they ask of one another. ‘‘Though we play cricket 
and row boats and run races, are we quite up to the old 
standard?” they anxiously nquire. If among the higher 
classes the physical and mental standard has not dimis- 
ished, there is a complaint that the lower classes are dwind- 
ling, as to body and brains. How truthful this may be we 
are not prepared to say, though Canon Kingsley is the au- 
thority. Perhaps Mr. Charles Bradlaugh willinform us on 
this subject. Our English contemporary says, what the 
people want is ‘‘improved dwellings, light and space,” 
and protection from ‘* being poisoned by every grocer and 
publican with whom they deal.” 

The Field, in a clever leader on this subject, states that 
almost all the questions addressed to certain local prints 
are relative to the health of the correspondents, asking ad- 
vice for physical ailments. Republicanism, it asserts—dis- 
satisfaction with things in England as they are, ‘‘ arises 
from the doses of blue mass and laudanum taken;’’ and the 
paper advises that some methods be used to restore vigor 
to the poorer classes, and adds that ‘‘ the moment you fat- 
ten Cassius, you spoil a conspirator.” That they eat queer 
things in Scotland is very certain. For instance, Mr. 
Buckland, in Land and Water, (he is writing from Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland) states as follows: ‘‘The shepherds on 
these hills are very fond of bracksey mutton. This is sim- 
ply the flesh of the sheep which die on the hiils. Mr. Bell 
tells me they will eat this bracksey mutton when it is ina 
most horrible state, and it forms a chief part of their food 
throughout the year. I believe they put it up the chimney, 
and make a sort of ham of it. From what I hear of it I 
don’t think it very likely to be patronised by Fortnum and 
Mason. The dead sheep are the perquisites of the shep- 
herd.” Wealways knew that your Scotchman was eco- 
nomical, but this fact is quite disgusting—even horrible— 
and partakes of the barbarous. But whether the Scotch 
shepherd is one of the effeminate type, we cannot deter- 
mine; but we are quite certain he has a strong stomach. 

—The desire Englishmen have to taste the sweets of 
camp life are sometimes, though quite commendable of a 
slightly ludicrous character, at least in the neighborhood 
of London. Almost anywhere on the Thames, thickly 
populated as the country is, we should imagine that there 
would be about as much of the true colewr local about camp- 
ing out there as there would be to rig up a wig-wam in 
Central Park, or a fly-tent in Union Square. To camp out 
on the Thames is, then, a mania. It is amusing to read of 
the complaints of disgusted proprietors of grounds, who set 
their faces at the liberties taken with their lawns. Deter- 
mined cockney voyageurs will poach on their gravel walks 
and flower beds, camping there, imagining that they are 
in the primitive forest, and they play havoc with the park 
palings, when boiling their tea-kettles. Some ‘how or 
other, though we may smile, we can’t get angry; opposed, 
as we are, to trespass, we do wish for sympathy’s sake, 
these good English fellows could for once know all the ex- 
quisite delights of true camp life—that approach to the 
condition of the primeval man, the realization of which 
is the most joyous feeling implanted in the human breast. 
What it goes to show is, that love of true sport of 
out-of-door life, even though it be at the expense of a 
parterre, which is inherent to the Anglo-Saxon race 

—Grouse shooting has been entirely abandoned, and very 
wisely. Anybody shooting grouse now in England is de- 
clared a foe to true sport. There is no, doubt that, had 
grouse shooting been continued, the birds would have been 
exterminated. Partridgesare in fair quantity, though from 
what we can gather, accounts being somewhat meagre, the 
sport will not be pushed to excess. Hares and rabbits 
abound. Stag shooting is now at its height, and in Lang- 
well forest many a noble animal has fallen. Their weight 
is a trifle heavier than our largest American deer, being 
about some 275 ‘pounds for a full-sized one. 
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—The College of the City of New York opens its Winter 


session with 895 students in the different classes—seniors, 


39 ; juniors, 45 ; sophomores, 92 ; freshmen, 156 ; introduc- 


tory collegiate, 265 ; introductory commercial, 298. 










Che Horse and the Course. 


—Dr. Noah Cressy, veterinary Pathologist to the State 
Board of Agriculture of Connecticut, in his second annual 
report in regard to the epizootic, makes the following in- 
teresting statement: ‘‘Young horses, and those of the 
heavy or cart breeds, are most liable to its attacks, and in 
the latter it is always more severe than in those having 
finer breeding; in fact we always find that coarse-bred 
horses suffer more from, and are less able to withstand the 
effects of debilitating diseases than well-bred horses.” Jt 
would seem, then, that blooded stock possess some inher- 
ent vital force which can struggle better with disease and 
overcome it, which lower bred animals would succumb to. 
This 1s a most curious and novel fact, and well worth{ re- 
cording. 

—The American Jockey Club commenced the fall meeting 
at Jerome Park.on October 4th. The day was what is 
called ‘‘good racing weather,” and the attendance on the 
grand stand and course was-very large. Many gentlemen 
drove to the course in their four-in-hand, pairs, dog carts. 
and T carts; the people went by rail, and, as usual, on re- 
turning from the races the accommodations on the Harlem 
Railroad were very unsatisfactory, causing much trouble 
and disappointment to many families. The first race was 
for a purse of $400, subject to conditions. Distance, three 
quarters of a mile. There were eight horses started. Cari 
boo bolted on the first attempt to start, which caused some 
delay. At last they all got off together. On approaching 
the stand the excitement was great, as Ortolan came to the 
front, and the rider of Wizard seeing this, gave him the 
whip and his head, and, cutting his way through, won by 
ahead. Ortolan second. Time, 1:19:— 

SUMMARY. 

First Racr.—Purse $400; entrance money to second horse; beaten 
maidens allowed if four years old or less, 7 pounds; if 5 or more, 12 
pounds: three quarters of a mile. 

M. A. Littell’s br. c. Wizard, 3 years, by Concord, out of Dolly Mor- 

NRE a ocho s 05 vias eis B ame Kits tee xs Haag anaunok saeRee 1 
A. B. Lewis and Co.’s br. h‘ Ortolan, 6 years, by Doneraile, out of Ca- 

BG ers BO I oo 55a 6 sire Mics da diuriaied ced eniyenauebecases 2 
A. A. Hitchcock’s c. f. Quitts, 3 years, by imp. Eclipse, out of Colum- 





Me NII, 5 5. cas hectic s sasc ws Wels eatine oakewawke's iapimaea seas Oe 
H. P. McGrath’s br c. Artist, 3 years, by Asteroid, out of Fairy, 95 ; 

IN 5 oxcscie isnt oiedaireids Bocas aFs Seabee Taw ee lee Sot op j 
M. H. Sandford’s br. g. Kadi, 4 years, by Lexington, out of Katona. 

I is. 5. ccea cna hs cRasie A cee aawans aah anew eseER es bea ° 


P. Lorillard’s c. c. Free Lance, 3 years, by Kentucky, out of Parachute, 
eS sib ocho bake aaah ett REELS o eanbeden earn eden ti 

A. B. Lewis & Co.'s Bessie Lee, 4 years, by Hunter’s Lexington, dam 
iy RRNONINNN O OMINIES 5s cisco ve vec newnede teen duwaiebecus were cde 

L. L. Lorillard’s b. c. Cariboo, 3 years, by Lexington, out of Alice 
SE IIE sais ig vis i ah ce ah nig Pawan Aca Re een neeelgeedd ee 

The Jerome stakes was undoubtedly the great event o! 
the day. Added tothe stakes was a piece of plate prv 
sented by Leonard Jerome, Esq. The starters were tlic 
well-known horses Fellow Craft, Count D’Orsay, Meroda«, 
Tom Bowling, and Springbok. Owing to some misunder- 
standing on the dropping of the flag, Count D’Orsay wis 
left at the post until the others were fifty yards in advance. 
Tom Bowling made all the running, and was never caught, 
winning with ease in a hard gallop by two lengths;* Spring- 
bok second. No official time was taken, as the judges, like 
the rider of Count D’Orsay, were undetermined whether 
there was a start at the time:— 

SUMMARY. 

Srconp Race.—The Jerome Stakes, for three-year olds, of $100 each, 
nalf forfeit, with $1,500 added by Club. and $500 in plate by Leonard Je 
rome, Esq., the second horse to receive $300 out of the stakes; closed 
July 15, 1871, with seventy nominations; two miles; value to winner, 
$5,280. 

H. C. McGrath’s b. c. Tom Bowling, by Lexington, out of Lucy Fow- 


ler. Swimm.. 
D. McDaniel & Co.'s c. c. Springbok, by Australian, out of Hester. 








PGS scans 3 2 
M. A. Littell’s c. 

Fs hy Sica ck di naisar ec cnnmerecstcmatad 3 
A. Belmont’s c. c. Count D’Orsay, by Kentucky, out of Lady Bless- 

SN NR a» ccdinek sinh <w ation aus, Spe keuineds euaihd sched huduvike 4 
W. W. Glenn's c. c. Merodac, by Australian, out of Ada Cheatham.... 5 


The third race was the great two-year old, or Nursery 
stakes. Distance, one mile. There were eleven youngsters 
started on the dropping of the flag. King Amadeus rushed 
to the front, and was going at his best speed, but as they 
came up the homestretch Rutherford was ahead, and now 
led Reform by three-quarters of alcngth. The jockey of 
Reform laid on the whip, but without avail, as Rutherford 
won by two lengths; Reform second. Time, 1:473:— 

SUMMARY. 

Tuirrp Racze.—The Nursery Stakes, for two-year olds, of $50 to each, 
play or pay, with $1,000 added; the second horse to receive $200 out of 
the stakes; closed 15th July, 1872, with fifty-five nominations; one mile: 
value to winner, $3,550. 

Dennison & Crawford’s ¢. c. Rutherford, by Australian, out of Aero- 


Main Bae ieee head Hoes Geeta bets RE een ee Me ee be ies ce 1 
M. A. Littell’s b. c. Reform, by Leamington, out of Stolen Kisses..... 2 
Charles 8. Lloyds br. c., by Australian, out of Ultima................. 3 
John F. Chamberlain’s b. c. Visigoth, by Asteroid, out of Vandalia.... 4 
A. Belmont’s gr. c. Steel Eyes, by Planet, out of Eagless.............. 5 
D. McDaniel’s & Co.’s c. f. Mary Buckley, by Leamington, out of Lady 
BB as oo boksbe asad chindeunitebcmesbewcek ektcciuwch cece *dkhens -. 6 
D. D. Winter's imp. ¢. c. Macaroon, by Macaroni, out of Songstress.... 0 
P. Lorillard’s b. c. Saxon, by Beardsman, out of imp. Girasol......... 0 
J. Carter Brown’s b. c. Court Hampton, by Hampton Court, out of 
BRS cic cateeNe ss MaKipSbRCeet AGRA Ae <u ans ha teael hes cb: 0 
John F. Chamberlain’s c. c. Weathercock, by imp. Australian, out of 
Mbp WR 65 FESS ih eee ed ea Be as eee BED ae So deve a dk 0 
A. Belmont’s imp.c.c. King Amadeus, by King of Trumps, out of 
aia 35058 Gaen cca by ing dap a badass ageisesepasiones . S 


The fourth race was the Manhattan Handicap, for ‘all 
ages, one mile anda quarter. Fifteen accepted, and nine 
started. After several false starts, they at last dashed off 


eee ye ae a ee 
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pretty evenly, Harry Bassett and Stockwood to the front, 
and the others close behind, Preakness evidently holding on 
to the finish. As they came up the homestretch Mildew was 
leading, but Preakness, rushing to the front, won a splen- 
did race in the very fast time of 2:13:— 

. SUMMARY. 

Fourts Race.—Manhattan Handicap, a sweepstakes of $50 each, half 
forfeit, and only $10 if declared on the 20th of September, with $500 
added; the second horse to receive $200 out of the stakes; one mile and 
a quarter; thirteen declared; value to winner, $1,230. 

M. H. Sanford’s b. h. Preakness, 6 years, by Lexington, out of Bay 
TO, Pe io nev dnowesccenesavencsausgane bn acitaiuwaan ean 1 


M. H. Sanford’s b. g. Mildew, 4 years, by Lexington, out of Mildred, 


John H. Harbeck’s b. g. Eolus, 5 years, by Leamington, out of Fanny 
I B08 I aig ino sins os cap Cdr ecanencnusaensoen enkes 3 

D. McDaniel & Co.’s c. h. Harry Bassett, 8 years, by Lexington, out of 
Canary Bird, 120 ponnds........... ... 

D. D. Withers’ imp. b. c. Stonehenge, 3 years, I 





James McKee’s c. g. Minnie Mc, 3 years, by Planet, out of Edina, 95 


OR a yas cic ccc cisens $etediurieds dudes KseWnwskcusehereansendeseeenny 6 
John F. Chamberlain’s b. c. Survivor, 3 years, by Vandal, dam by Lex 
IN ois 556s co vewaece'c vances ces widnesett crpencontucenedsmmiaaiia ty 7 
D. J. Bannatyde’s c. h. Stockwood, 5 years, by Asteroid, out of Ala- 
pama, 112 pounds...... a:dne Uadeaika ey Gos on ce aaasetiwean asa leece 
A. B. Lewis & Co.'s b. c. Joe Johnston,, 3 years, by Hunter’s Lexing- 
ton, dam by Oliwer......... 9 


The fifth race was 
one mile and three-quarters. 


w selling race for all ages. Distance, 
There were six entries, all of 
them coming tothe post. Artist dashed away, followed 
closely by the others, Wildidle bringing up the rear. The 
race resulted at last ina match between Mate and Artist, 
each showing a head, with wonderful bursts -of speed. 
The pace was excessive, and it was simply a question who 
could hold out the longest, when the jockey of Mate seemed 
to lift him on coming to the post just aneck ahead; Wheat- 
ly a dozen lengths behind. Time, 3:124:— 
SUMMARY. 

Firtn Race.—Purse $500 ; the winner to be sold at auction for $1,500, 
or to carry 7 pounds extra; if entered to be sold for $1,000, allowed 5 
pounds ; for $500, 12 pounds ; all the surplus, together with the entrance 
money, to go to the second horse ; one mile and three-quarters : 
M.H.Sandford’s br.c. Mate, 4 years, by imp. Australian, out of Mattie 


Cee, FO MI iit kisic octane baer crecesvennvenncrsadsunssdpheas 1 
H. P. McGrath’s b. c. Artist, 3 years, by Asteroid, out of Fairy, 90 
TRNMIID oon cin incncsuas dntnseanentesyaciandsegcsannsceuaehennediues 2 
John F. Chamberlain’s ch. h. Wheatly, 4 years. by War Dance, dam 
by imp. Glencoe, 96 Pounds.........0..cccecesecececcencesecceccecs 3 
Joseph Donahue’s b. f. Hattie O'Neil, 4 years, by Brown Dick, dam by 
Gavilan, OR QOURMRs 0. <6. sins ccc cdeccsccvesvccitnsatemesunessaues 4 
R. W. Walden’s b. c. Utica, 3 years, by Lexington, out of Kitty Clark, 
M. A. Littell’s b. c. Wildidle, 3 years, by Australian, out of Idlewild, 
Po ere 6 


The sixth race was a match between L. Lorillard’s Girl 
of the Period and Peet’s Henrietta, half mile heats. Girl 
of the Period won in two straight heats. The finish of the 
day’s sport was a match between Mr. Sandford’s M. A. B. 
and Mr. Lawrence’s Shylock. The distance was a mile 
and ahalf. The first race resulted ina dead heat. Shy- 
lock won the next easily by four lengths. Time, 2:46. 

-—At Nashville, Tennessee, the Blood Horse Association 
held their third day of the meeting October 6th. First 
race, purse of $400; mile heats; best three in five; two en- 
tries. Quartermaster won. Time—1:49}, 1:00, 1:51}. 
Second race, Association purse $125; mile dash; seven en- 
tries. They all came to the post Florina proved the win- 
ner in the excellent time of 1:45}. Third race, purse $150; 
one mile and a quarter dash. Four out of the five entries 
started. Planchette won easily in 2:14}. 

—The Dexter Park meeting closed October 6th, with the 
following races: The first was a free to all race fora 
purse of $5,000, for which the entries were Goldsmith 
Maid, Gloster, and Bashaw, Jr. The Maid won in three 
straight heats; time, 2:224, 2:204, 2:26. Gloster was second. 
The Sweepstakes running race, mile heats, for a purse of 
$375, was won by Lady Fairfleld in 1:48%, distancing Buck- 
shot and Prairie Boy. 





Witp Beasts i InpiA.—The numbers of people de- 
stroyed by wild beasts constitute an ordinary feature of [n- 
dia life. Rewards are offered by the government for the 
killing of these animals, but still the loss of life is very 
great in some districts, and in others it is less only because 
goats are abundant, and the wolves prefer kids when they 
can get them. No less than 14,529 persons lost their lives 
by snake bites in 1860, and in 1871 there were 18,078 deaths 
reported as caused by dangerous animals of all classes; but 
Dr. Fayer isof opinion that systematic returns would show 
that there are more than 20,000 deaths annually from snake 
bites. The inhabitants of the border lands between jungle 
and cultivation are killed and eaten by tigers in such num- 
bers as to require the serious attention of the government. 
A single tigress caused the destruction of thirteen villages 
and 256 square miles of country were thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. Another tigress killed 127 people in 1860, and stopped a 
public road for many weeks. A third killed 108 people in 
the three years 1867-60. In Lower Bengal alone 13,401 
human beings were killed by wild beasts in six years, and 
40 in South Canara in the single month of July, 1867. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces has to reporh 
946 persons killed by tigers in three years ending witt 
1869. There are difficulties in the way of extirpating 
tigers; the natives regard the man-eating tiger as a kind of 
incarnate and spiteful divinity whom it is dangerous to 
offend, and, as readers of correspondence which we pub- 
lished some time ago on the subject will remember, it is 
the desire of a few in India actually to preserve tigers for 
sport. Mr. Frank Buckland has suggested an organized 
destruction of the tiger cubs in the breeding season, and 
the attraction of full-grown tigers to traps by means of 
valerien, of which tigers (which are only gigantic cats) are 
exceedingly fond.—London Times. 


—An Essex street man bought a pig Saturday. ‘‘ What 
do you feed your pig?” asked a neighbor. ‘‘Corn,” he 
said. ‘‘ Do you feed it in the ear 2” asked the friend. ‘‘ Do 
you think I am a fool?” said the Essex street man, sarcasti- 


cally. 


Pachting and Boating. 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 





DATE BOSTON. NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N. 
h. m. | h. m. h. m. 
1 4 10 30 | 9 46 
2 36 | ne | 10 36 
3 2 ev. 15 11 2 
4 27 1 14 | ev. 27 
5 29 2 15 1 2 
68 | et | 2 2B 
7 2 | 4 13 | 3 2 








—The New York Yacht Squadron races for the two cups 
of the value of $500 each, presented by Commodore Ben- 
nett, came off on October 2d, over the Club course, starting 
from Fort Wadsworth to and around the Southwest Spit, 
to the Sandy Hook Light and return over the same course. 
The steamer Seth Low, with the Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. William Krebs, Chas. A. Minton, Fletcher Wes- 
tray, and Edward E. Chase, together with a number of 
members of the club and representatives of the press on 
board, accompanied the yachts over the course. 

The entries were as follows: 


SCHOONERS. 
Allowance 
Cubical of Time, 
Name. Owner. Contents. Tonnage. M. 8. 
BI 55 cave a .. | Saeeroree 7,947 226 _-— 
Rambler........ Ws Bee CORB a icaces 13,233 233 — 2 
Atalanta........ Racine <dawes 7,947 145 7 59 
Mi keesceesuem Te Se vc chsscces 4,467 V7 21 26 
Clio.............-Bradhurst & Asten.... 3,729 68 26 30 
Peerless.........0. R. Maxwell......... 3,498 59 28 18 
SLOOPS. 
a dena Robert Centre......... Not measured. 
Vision....... ..J. J. Alexandre....... 2,555 ~ 58 52 
ATINGRO...... 000 Theo. A Strange....... 1,633 28,41 8 — 
i Wm. T. Gamer........ 3,259 54,34 8 23 


West Wind..... , 2 ee Not measured. 

The Madeleine was also entered but did not start. On 
the way down the harbor to the starting point the opinion 
was prevalent on board the committee’s steamer, that the 
delightfully calm morning was not conducive enough to 
expect any brilliant display of hard weather seamanship, 
and that if the race came off at all within the time/allowed 
it would be as much as a bargain. 

However, at 11:21, the warning whistle to get ready for 
a start was given from the judge’s boat, and the start was 


made in the following order: 

x Hw. A M. S. 
NB id i pctnewcesees 11 30 2 33 «59 
Vision. . 30 48 35 «(04 
WR pc nkdvesdcueeduan 30 «55 37339 
Atalanta.. 32 «18 37 & 
Resin svar deanesucues 33 «(09 38 14 





The wind, which had been light all the morning, now al- 
most died away, just a handful from the southward coming 
up to keep the sails from hanging listlessly to the masts, 
andthe yachts, after a time, became distributed all the 
way between the Long Island and Jersey shores. Tacking 
was of little avail, except for what might turn up in the 
way of a breeze later in the day, and glasscs were levelled 
all around, making out the respective positions and chances 
of the different craft. The Southwest Spit was passed in 
the following order: 





iW. M. ee 
WN ne a ae Oh GB. BIB io. So ic ited 2 @DW 4B 
ROD nase nudasedces 11 12° West Wind 2 21 38 
IRIS, ele von ns ad'chaxe We Ge BI in csacvecdsse 223 7 
RS cu. coweskonvess | 2 DPR 2 4 48 
re DB Fa Ba io ikccsccwicacease 3 02 46 


From here the race assumed a livelier aspect, as the wind 
freshened up some, and the tide was running strong flood. 
The Vision, whose management in the early part of the 
race had been considered risky, now put in some first-class 
sailing, as if in response to the salute and flags of the City 
of Havana, which came steaming up on the homeward trip. 
Mr. Alexandre, owner of the Vision, and whose firm also 
own the steamer, was on board the Seth Low, and was 
highly gratified at the coincideat. The Vision stood in to- 
wards the Hook, gradually beating to the southward. The 
Eva stood further out, and appeared to be actively work- 
ing down towards the Lightship. Now, the only really 
exciting incident of the whole day, took place in the Eva 
and Vision endeavoring to get ahead of each other, in turn- 
ing the Lightship. It was thought the Vision had got too 
close to the Lightship to make a tack around first, but with 
an astonishing celerity, and just as the Eva appeared to 
have it her own way, the Vision came around like an albra- 
tross, turning in the teeth of the wind, and right in the face 
of the Eva, thereby taking the lead with the Eva right after 


her. The Lightship was turned in the following order: 

, Bae Ems 
Pas 5 ena ces inoue: GS Oh @ Ti c.ccc. cians SS 
ds geass ss aenedeces Se” Ge? Ge FOROIE NPIS cc ev ecsascussee ee ee 
WE secs ccudishaes OT | Bie crecis's is ewacnas 5 2 16 
Mvccteee ak candexds 4 57 5S atalanta........ dateniése un ae 
Waites s diaseve ie teas DB) BB SR s cesvdcadecscsces 5 2% 4 


The yachts crowded on all sail after the turn for the 
homeward stretch, balloon-jibs and jib-topsails coming into 
use to catch the freshening breeze. The large schooners also 
hoping against hope, as unless through accident, it was 
quite apparent that by the great lead the smaller craft had’ 
obtained, that the Eva would take the Schooner cup and 
the Vision the one for‘sloops; that if they came within the 
eight hours allowed to make the race as it was conceded in 
the early part of the day, that the race would have to be 
run another day. But fortunately the time was made, but 
with not much to spare. It became dark by the time the 
committee’s steamer left the Hook, and on returning to the 
starting point but a few minutes elapsed after the steamer 
came to anchor, before two yachts were seen coming down 
in gallant style into the dark shadow cast on the water by 
the looming-up proportions of Stated Island. They were 
the Eva and the Vision, the Eva just far enough ahead to 
say she had the lead, and these two had kept together like 
a pair of equally matched racers all the way up from the 
Sandy Hook Lightship. 


























Owing to the darkness, the time of the late arrivals was 





not taken. Thearrivals were in the order below: 

Actual Corrected. 

Arrival. Time. Time. 
M. SBS. a Hh HH. M. 8. 
16 47 7 88 58 7 Ws 
26 35 7 53 2% 7 26 56 
37 21 8 06 53 8 18 4 
16 49 7 46 O1 7 46 O01 
26 45 7 5 50 7 4 @& 

23 41 7 48 37 _ 
-+.+-ee0 Not timed. Atalanta............... * Not timed. 
Not timed. West Wind............ Not timed. 


Without any remarkable incidents, such as carrying 
away topmasts, or plunging through thumping seas, the 
admirable arrangements of the day were effectively carried 
out by the committee, and though calm as a lake on a quiet 
summer’s day, there were innumerable devices resorted to 
by the competing vessels. T. J. Havemeyer, Esq., in his 
steam yacht Emily, accompanied the "competitors over the 
course, ‘and a staunch, new, Jersey pilot-boat croWded with 
Jersey pilots; the Thos. 8. Negus also went over the 
course, and looked as handsome and saucy as a pirate 
decked out in bright flags, and displaying a lively rate of 
speed. 

—The famous yacht race between the sloops Meta, Mr. 
George A. Beling, and Vision, Mr. J. J. Alexandre, for a 
prize of plate, value $500, came off outside Sandy Hook, 
October 6th. The sea wasso high and lumpy, and the 
gale and storm increasing every moment, that the eaptain of 
the judge’s boat, William Fletcher, refused to continue on 
his course, and face the weather. The Vision also with- 
drew from the race owing to the increase of the gale. 
The plucky little Meta, braved the storm, and sailed over 
the course seventeen and a half nautical miles and return. 
There is some dispute as to the dispositon of the prize, as 
respecting the Vision’s owner, the judge states that the 
Meta did not round the stake boat. 

—The Lynn Yacht Club has some of the finest craft that 
sail upon the waters of Massachusetts Bay. We regret that 
our special and: very full report of its closing race on 
September 27th, did not reach usin time for publication 
in our last number, and it is of course now past date. We 
remark that the regatta committee adopted the plan this 
year, of giving distinct prizes for each race, instead of 
champion cups to become the property of yachts winning 
a series of races, and the plan has worked very well, caus- 
ing agreater amount of interest to be felt in the regatta, 
First, second and consolation prizes, for each of the three 
classes entered, were offered on Saturday, as heretofore. 

—The New York Yacht Squadron ocean races will take 
place. to-day, and from the number of competing yachts al- 
ready entered, there is every likelihood of its being a great 
success, and a lasting honor to the worthy commodore of 
the club. The Regatta Committee have charge of the 
races, and in using the following specific rules and regula- 
tions, request that owners of yachts and sailing masters 
will carry out their instructions to the letter:— 

The following cup and purses, presented by Commodore 
Bennett, will be sailed for to-day :— 

I. Cup of the value of $1,000, to be sailed for by schooner yachts belong- 
iug to any organized yacht club, from an anchorage off Owl’s Head, New 


York Harbor, to and around the lightship on Five Fathom Bank off Cape 
May, N. J., and return to Sandy Hook Lightship. 

II. Three purses, of the value of $1,000, $250 and $250, respectively, to 
be sailed for over the same course, upon the same day, and open to 
the following classes of vessels sailing from any port in the United 
States:— 

First.—Pilot boats. 

Second.—W orking schooners of not less than 25 nor over 300 tons, old 
measurement. 

Third.—Schooner smacks. 

In this race the first vessel arriving at the winning post to take a purse 
of $1,000, the first vessel arriving of each of the other two classes to take 
a purse of $250. No class, however, to win more than one purse. 

These races will be sailed in accordance with the sailing reguations of 
the New York Yacht Club, and the following 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS: 


Two flagboats will be stationed off Owl's Head, about one mile from the 
shore, and competing vessels will anchor on the morning of the race ag 
follows:— 

I.—Yachts—Fifty yards apart on a line drawn due east from the stake- 
boat stationed nearest the Narrows. 

II. Pilot boats working schooners and smacks. Fifty yards apart on 
a line drawn due east from the stakeboat stationed to the northward of 
the first line. 

In taking position in line each vessel may select its own, in the order 
of its arrival at the anchorage. Mainsails, foresails and gafltopsails may be 
set before starting, unless otherwise ordered by the Regatta Committee. 

Yachts will be required to carry their private signals at the main peak, 
and working schooners and smacks will carry designating numbers in 
the middle of their mainsails, just above the reef points. 

THE START. 

The competing vessels will be started at three o’clock P. P. precisely, 
and the signals, which will be given from the judges’ steamer (the steam 
yacht Herald), will be as follows:— 

For a preparatory signal—One whistle, and the New York Yacht Club 
signal on the steamer will be lowered; and, ten minutes later 

For the start—The same signals will be repeated, whereupon all com- 
peting vessels will weigh anchors and get under way. 

THE COURSE. 


The course will be from the anchorage, keeping to the eastward of 
buoys Nos. 9, 11 and 13 on the West Bank, to and around buoy num- 
ber eight and a half on the Southwest Spit, leaving it on the port 
hand in turning, thence to and around the Cape May Lightship on Five 
Fathom Bauk, leaving iton the starboard hand in turning, and back to 
the Sandy Hook Lightship, passing to the westward of the same, and 
within 200 yards. Each vessel shall immediately upon passing the Sandy 
Hook Lightship round to and report to the judge stationed on board. 

APPROACHING LIGHTSHIPS AT NIGHT. 


Any vessel approaching either lightship at night shall, when about half 
a mile distant, fire two rockets, to apprize the judge stationed on board 
that she is a competing vessel, and any vessel other than a yacht rounding 


Cape May Lightship at night shall, when nearest to it, flash alight upon 
the number in her mainsail, so that it may be distinguished. 


Rockets, lights and numberr for mainsails will be furnished upon appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 


The races will be governed by the following extracts from the sailing 


regulations of the Clubi— 
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RULE 7. 
Sails.—Yachts contending for prizes may carry sails as follows: 
Schooners.- Mainsail, fore staysail, jib, flying jib, jib topsail, fore and 
main gaff topsails and main topmast staysail. 


RULE 10. 


Ohjections.—If eny objection be made with regard to the classification 
or sailing of any yacht ina race, such objection must be made in writing 
to the Regatta Committee before three o'clock P. M. on the next day after 
the regatta. 

RULE 13. 

Souuding.—Nothing but a hand lead and line to be used in sounding 
during a regatta, 

RULE 14, 

Touching Buoys, &c.—A yacht touching any mark, boat or buoy used 
to mark out the course shall forfeit all claim to the prize, unless as in case 
specified in rule number nineteen. 

RULE 16. 

Floors and Bulkheads.—All yachts, during a regatta, to keep the floors 
down and bulkheads standing. No starting or taking in water or ballast 
permitted withing forty-eight hours of the time named for starting, nor 
any trimming by dead weight allowed. 

RULE 18, 

Courses.—Any yacht bearing away or altering her course to leeward, 
and thereby compelling another yacht to bear away to avoid a collision, 
shall forfeit all claim’to the prize and pay all damages that may ensue, 
unless when two yachts are approaching the windward shore, a buoy or 
stakeboat together, with a free wind, and soclose to each other that the 
weathermost cannot bear away clear of the leewardmost, and by stand- 
ing further on would be in danger of running on shore or touching a buoy 
or stakeboat, then such leewardmost yacht, on being requested to bear 
away, is immediately to comply, and will forfeit all claim to the prize for 
not doing so. The weathermost yacht must, however, bear away as soon 
as the one she hails, if she can do so without coming into contact. 

RULE 19, 

Rounding Buoys.—When rounding a mark, boat or buoy, the yacht 
nearest thereto is to be considered the headmost yacht; and should any 
other yacht in the race compel the yacht which is nearest to any mark, 
boat or buoy to touch said mark, boat or buoy, the yacht so compelling 
her shall forfeit all claim to the prize, her owner shall pay for all damages 
that may occur, and the yacht so compelled to touch a mark, boat or buoy 
shall not suffer any penalty for such contact. 

RULE 20. 

Courses. —Yachts going free must invariably give way for those by the 
wind on either tack. 

RULE 21. 

Courses.—When two yachts (by the wind) are approaching the shore, a 
buoy or stake boat together, and so close to each other that the leeward- 
most cannot tack clear of the weathermost, and by standing further on 
would be in danger of running on shore, or touching a buoy or stake boat, 
such weathermost yacht, on being requested to put about, is immediately 
to comply, and will forfeit all claim to a prize for not doing so. The 
leewardmost yacht must, however, tack at the same time as the one she 
hails, if she can do so without coming into contact. 

RULE 23. 

Ruling of Regatta Committee.—The Regatta Committee shall have 
full power to decide all questions that may arise in the sailing of the Re- 
gatta, and also to exclude all yachts which, by their decision, have viola- 
ted any rule of the Club. There shall be no appeal from the decision of 
this Committee. 

WILLIAM KREBS, 


EDWARD E. CHASE, 
CHARLES A. MINTON. | 


Regatta 
Committee. 


FLETCHER WESTRAY, | 

—The annual fall regatta of the Yale College Boat 
Clubs will take place next week. There will be a single 
scull race on the 15th, for the Southworth cup, valued at 
$300, and asheli and barge race on Saturday, the 18th. The 
following are the entries for the single scull race: Messrs. 
Wilcox, ’74; De Forest, 


edad 


Zussing, class of ’74; Martin, °75; 


76; Cook, ’76; Sufferns, °75. 


—The fall regatta at Buffalo has fallenthrough. But a match 
has been made between the representative crews of the 
Hibernian Rowing Club, and the Black Rock Rowing Club, 
to row a four mile race for $200 a side. The race to take 
place Saturday, October 11th, in Black Rock Harbor. The 
Hibernian crew will be as usual, viz.: Cornelius Dono- 
van, stroké; Patrick Hurley, number three; William Jones, 
number two; James Nunan, bow. The Black Rock crew 
will be as follows: George Raymond, stroke; Benjamin 
Pfeiffer, number three; E:lward Powers, number two; and 
Joseph Raymond, bow. The crews will start from the In- 
ternational bridge at Black Rock, rowing two miles to a 
stake boat and return. 


—The Yacht Eotken, owned by Commodore Ashbury, 
who it will be remembered was in this country some time 
ago, was fired into by the Carlists, on October 4th, while in 
the port of Bilboa, Spain, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. 

—The New York Rowing Club will hold asculler’s race- 
for the Leland medal, on Saturday, October 8th. Ru- 
dolph Shack and Frank Ellison are the competitors. 

—The Argonauta and Neptune clubs will row their an- 
nual four-oared race for the championship of the Kills, on 
October 15th. The Neptune crew will be: Frank Bacon, 


bow; Joseph McMurray, number two; Nathan F. Barret, - 


number three; Charles De Kay, stroke. Argonauta: Ed- 
ward Smith, bow; Walter Man, Benjamin Stephenson, 
Frederick C. Eldred, stroke. 

—The single scull race between the champion George 
Lowe, of the Dundee club, and E. B. Atterbury, of the H. 
M. A. Club took place on Dundee Lake, Patterson, New 
Jersey, on October the 8d. The course was about one and 
five-eighth miles, and the prize a three hundred dollar set 
of silver presented by D. B. Grant. There wasa foul and 
the judges decided no race. The excitement was intense. 


—At a meeting ofthe National Convention of Amateur 
Oarsmen, held at Philadelphia, October 6th, there were 
forty-five delegates present, representing twenty-four clubs 
chiefiy from the Middle States. Mr. A. F. Dexter, of Ber- 
gen Point, N. J., was elected president. Several attempts 
were made on the part of the delegates to alter the wording 
of the definition adopted last year of what constitutes an 
amateur oarsman. The amendments were all voted down, 
and the standing definition was declared satisfactory. 





WasnineTon, October 2. 
EDITOR OF ForEST AND STREAM :— 

The Potomac was gay last week with thousands who 
witnessed the struggle between the Nassau Club of New 
York, and the Analostans of this city. The race excited 
much interest from the fact that nearly all the members of 
the Analostans are young men of goo social position and 
great favorites in society, and a pull up the river of asum- 
mer evening, seated in the cushioned stern of their eight 
oared barge, was a pleasure looked forward to by our 
young lady friends, as the compensating feature of « hot 
season in the city. And how those Analostanscould go anu 
get beaten, when such lots of pretty girls were praying in 
their behalf, is more than I can comprehend. 

The fours were equally provided in the shell line; both 
shells were of cedar, built by Elliot of New York, and 
almost identical in lines and weight. The Nassau crew 
were somewhat the heavier, and this weight it must have 
been that told, forthe losing boat made excellent time, 
and there was not a flaw, only the other got over the 
ground ina little the shortest time. The Nassau’s crew 
were, Johnson, stroke, 157 pounds; Montgomery, num- 
ber three, 168 pounds; Walker, number two, 155 pounds; 
Brown, bow and captain, 145 pounds. Average, 155% 
pounds. The Analostans, Gurley, stroke, 150 pounds; Up- 
perman, number three, 165 pounds; Prescott, number two, 
140 ; ounds; Brown, bow and captain, 140 pounds. Aver- 
age, 148} pounds. Both crews showed evidence of care- 
ful training, and their trainers, John Blew for the Analos- 
tans, and Englehardt a pupil of Biglin, for the New York- 
ers, had no cause to be dissatisfied. The day was fine, and 
the water smooth. The course, from a_ point opposite 
Table Rock, (on the Virginia side), straight away down 
the river three miles, to a point opposite Easby’s wharf. 
The word ‘‘ go” was given by the referee, Mr. Otterman, 
at four thirty P. M., and they started, but Gurley of the 
Analostans slipped his sliding seat, and made signal for a 


recall, ere a half dozen strokes had been taken. They 
were recalled, and again sent off, with the Nassaus 


slightly in advance, which lead they managed to keep 
throughout the race. The race was a good one, the in- 
terval between the boats closing and growing several times. 
The Analostans pulled a rapid stroke, forty-two to a min- 
ute, spurting up to forty-five, while the Nassau’s superior 
weight caused their forty strokes to the minute to do the 
same amount of work, and theline was crossed by them 


‘in sixteen minutes thirty-nine seconds, the Analostans 


being fourteen and one-fourth seconds later. 

A single scull race between Clark of the Analostans, and 
Truax of the Potomacs followed. This race was not of 
much interest; soon after starting Clark fouled a bouy 
and lost his seat, but very pluckily continued pulling, and 
made three miles, seated on two sharp iron grooves, in 
lieuof his proper seat, and in addition to theloss of pur- 
chase, was subjected to much physical suffering. Of course 
he had no chance after the accident, and came in some two 
or three minutes after his opponent. To all intent and 
purposes the race was no race, and the question of the 
comparative skill and ability of the two men is as far from 
settlement as ever. PISECO. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


+ 


FISH IN SEASON IN OCTOBER. 


Coast Fisn. LAKEs. 
Bluefish, Skipjack. Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic) opterus nig 
(Temnodon saltator.) and archigan.) (two species. 
— Mackerel,( Cero maculatum.) Pickerel, (Hsox reticulatus.) 
— Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pike perch,(Lucioperca Americana.) 
us.) 








Bays AND EstTvARIEs. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax laneatus.) 


—The New Haven Journal says that all fishermen have 
remarked that bluefish have never been so abundant along 
the whole New England coast as at this season. Informa- 
tion of the presence of immense schools come to us from 
all sides, and handsome strokes of luck in catching them 
are reported daily. One of the latest big stories from out 
of town, is of the day’s work of Captain Sam Peck, of 
Stratford, who took 900 by trolling last week. But our 
credulity is stretched to the utmost by the reports that 
reached us of the number of fish in New Haven harbor on 
Friday. Anestimate is made, based on the number of 
schools in those waters, that not less than one hundred mil- 
lions of the shiny beauties crowded each other in the har- 
bor on that day. This immense number is attributed to 
the very large increase of white fish, on which the bluefish 
feed. All available fishing places are crowded, and thou- 
sands of fish are taken from the water every day, but still 
no diminution appears in the number of thearrivals. This 
extraordinary abundance seems to extend throughcut the 
entire bluefish range, andthe run of fish, as we stated last 
week, isremarkably heavy, sometimes showing an average 
of sixteen pounds to a single fall. 

—We mustaccord the pennant for stripped bass of largest 
size and weight, for the past summer’s catching, to Mr. 
Wm. Peet, of Broadway. His largest one weighed seventy 
pounds, measuring four feet six inches ‘‘ over all,” 3 inches 
“hold,” and eight inches ‘‘beam.” He followed this up in 
succeeding days by catching, one day, eight fish, averaging 
over 50 pounds; sixteen averaging over 41} pounds, and 
twenty-one averaging over 37 pounds. He says the “ big 
fish” did not give him much play, but was rather “‘logy.” 
He caught him with a Japanese rod, eight feet in length; 
this was on the 5th of July, off Southwest Point, near New 
York. 

The kingly fish was dined off of at the Dry Goods, or 
rather, Merchants’ club of this city, and doubtless many 


good fishing yarns were spun on the occasion. Mr. Peet is 
an enthusiastic knight of the rod, and as a natural sequence 
is a courteous and affable gentleman. May he have more 
of the same luck." Who can beat his record? 

—Mr. A. D. Vorce, of Farmington, Counecticut, bears 
unpleasant test.mony to the well authenticated fact that 
trout eat up each other He had an aquarium in his house, 
of large size, fed by a living stream of water, into which 
he once put forty-three trout, varying in size from two to 
eight ounces. Not many days elapsed before he discov- 
ered the big fish eating up the little fish. Over the aqua- 
tium was drawn a wire netting, and some of the small 
fishes when hard pressed would leap through the wire net- 
ting and fall upon the floor. In this manner nine of the 
number died. In afew months none of the fish remained 
except the boss cannibal, which had nearly doubled in size, 
so well had he thrived on live trout diet. The same gen- 
tleman succeeded in transporting 1,500 trout from northern 
New York to his Farmington ponds, in a can without 
changing the wa‘er. Only two of the number died on the 
journey. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 3, 1873. 
EDITOR ForEst AND STREAM :— . 

Possibly your proof-reader thought my statement in re- 
gard to catching sharks measuring from ten to twelve feet 
in length and weighing from five to six hundred pounds 
somewhat apocryphal, or I would not be made to say in- 
stead ‘“‘a three foot shark weighing forty or fifty pounds.” 
Let me state a fact: Three years ago I captured ashark in 
Delaware Bay which measured over eleven feet in length, 
was nearly six feet in circumference in the largest part, and 
with a jaw eighteen inches across at the angle of the mouth. 
In the maw of this fish we found pieces of dead shark, beef 
bones, crabs, &c.. the aggregate weight of which, scale 
test, was sixty-eight pounds. The largest piece of dead 
shark measured thirty-one inches in length. 

It is not an unusual thing to take fish of the size above 
referred to. I have done it in scores of instances. 

Yours, truly, A. M. SPANGLER. 


An angling friend who despises eels, sends us the follow- 
ing device to get rid of their annoyance while fishing:— 

EDITOR OF ForEsT AND STREAM:—I do not know whether any of your 
sporting readers ever engage in fishing where interruptions by eels are 
frequent, or even occasional. If there are such, they need not be told 
that such interruptions are very annoying, being aggravated generally by 
the entanglings which are almost certain to follow, where there are no 
effective means at hand for the speedy despatchng of the unwelcomed 
intruders. My own experience in fishing for “‘catties’” in the Elk, and 
for perch at the mouth of the Sassafras rivers, as well as for certain 
kinds of salt water fish, was for a long time so unpleasant that I put my 
wits to work a few month since to devise something that wou!d cnable 
me to summarily rid myself of these pests; and I flatter myself that I 
have succeeded. The accompanying rough sketch will give you an idea 
of this new style of “‘eel killer,” or ‘‘fooi killer,” as we have named it. 

The blade is made of stout saw steel, and in the broad part should be 
about two by two and a half inches. The teeth which should be slender 
and pointed, are five eighths of an inch in length. I have one made by a 
saw-maker’s apprentice in a few minutes, the teeth being punched out by 
one of the machines in use in the factory. The handle may be of a size 
and style to suit the taste or the creel of the fisherman, but should not be 
less than five inches in length. 

When an eel is taken, slip the thumb and fore-finger down the line until 
the eel’s head is reached, then placing one foot on the slippery rascal, 
insert the sharp teeth of the ‘eel killer’ into his spine, just back of the 
head. The result is immediate death, and of course prompt relief found 
what two frequently is the cause of vexations delays. A. M. S. 

CINCINNATI, October 4th, 1873. 
EprTor Forest AND STREAM:— 

I note the remark in your last regarding fly fishing for black bass in 
western waters, and would state that Ihave cast all kinds of artificial 
flies, froma well stocked book in both spring and fall, at Kelley’s 
Island, and in the spriug at Point au Pelee Island in Lake Erie, and have 
yet to see or learn of a fish rising to a fly of any kind at either place, al- 
though I doubt if a greater number or larger black bass can be caught 
anywhere in the season than at those places; or if caught that they will 
afford any more sport or prove more game. It is not uncommon to place 
one or two flies upon the leader and above the live bait generally used 
when still fishing, end in this manner when a school of bass is found it 
frequently hapens that two good fish are landed at a time; but my experi- 
ence has invariably been that the first fish hooked had taken the minnow 
and the other had seemingly run for the fly under the excitement (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) caused by a vigorous fight upon the part of the 
already hooked. 

In this manner Mr. G. A. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, while still fishing at 
Kelley’s Island last week, hookéd and landed with a light rod, three bass 
at once, aggregate weight ten and a half pounds, but as usual the largest 
fish was hooked first and had taken the minnow. 

Forty or fifty black bass, from one to four and a half pounds in weight, 
is an average day's sport for one rod in the season at Kelley's Island, where 
a good hotel, kept by Mr. C.C. Townley, is to be found. His charges 
are two dollars per day, and good boats and oarsmen can be had reason- 
ably. 

If any of your readers are able toinform me that the black bass of 
Lake Erie will rise for their flies, I would be glad to be advised of the 
modus operandi necessary to accomplish the fact. 

It has been a long time since the bass fishing was any better at the 
Islands of Lake Erie than it has been this fall. Krirsy. 


—The New Jersey Mirror (Mount Holly), says: ‘Our 
townsman, Joseph M. Hulme, has been indulging in a little 
fishing excursion on the Bay of Tuckerton, and on Tues- 


day of last week, with Captain Samuel Smith, of Mr. Pha- 
ro’s handsome yacht, caught 39 sheepshead in about three 
hours, the largest of which weighed about nine pounds. 
Captain Joseph Shores with his yacht, lying a fon feet 
away, caught 26 of these prizes in the same time.” We 
have seldom heard of better success, and it is only those 
who are inbred fishermen who can accomplish it. 


—Information has just been received that Mr. Livingston 
Stone, who has under the auspices of the Fishery Commis- 
sion been superintending the breeding of salmon in the Mc- 
Cloud river, California, wil! shortly start with one million 
salmon eggs to stock the eavtern rivers. We learn that the 
Delaware and Susquehanna will comein for their share. 
The Delaware, between Easton and the Water Gap, is al- 
ready growing salmon, which are to be seen any day at the 
mouths of some of the creeks there, ranging from four to 
seven inches in length. 

—Black Bass are bein 


caught in small numbers in the 
channel near the Navy W 


ard, Washington—no large ones. 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 
GAME IN SEASON FOR OCTOBER. 


Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) oo Optyx Virginiana.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) i 





innated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse. Tetrao umbellus,) Curlew, Numenwus Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Wumenius bo- Sn Tringine.) 

raise.) Jillets. 
Plover, Charadraius.) 
Godwit, Limosine.) 
Rails, Rallus Virginianus.) 


(Under the head of “‘Game, and Fish in Season’ we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of yame in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which ali legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion. | 


ai 

—Pike county, Pennsylvania, where two large panthers 
(not wild cats) have been seen within a fortnight, is one 
of the wildest sectio:.s of the State, perhaps exceeding the 
counties of Potter and Elk in the abundance of its game. 
It has always been a favorite resort of the sportsmen of 
Milford and a few gentlemen from other States, though 
hunted little in comparison with localities less wild and in- 
accessible. During the past three years twelve thousand 
acres of the territory have been under the restriction and 
surveillance of the ‘‘ Blooming Grove Park Association,” 
and though somewi:at hunted over by strangers and a few 
natives who had little fear of trespass laws, it has still 
lapsed somewhat into its primitive state; and the presence of 
the panthers mentioned, and of an unusual number of 
bears last season and this ,near and in this tract, is accounted 
for by this protection of the game, and diminution of the 
hunters. This mountain ridge known as ‘‘the Knobs” is al- 
most without habitation and has always been famous 
for the abundance of this formidable species of wild ani- 
mal, the largest of its kind east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The writer saw two full grown ones killedin Potter county 
by an old hunter in a single day, not sixteen years ago. 
These creatures often measure five feetin length of body, 
with en additional three feet of tail. It would be well to 
organize a party of veterans to scour the country of these 
predatory and dangerous beasts as soon as the trees are 


stripped o ftheir leaves. 


The season for reed birds is about over; beginning about 
the 1st of September, they and the ortolan were very plenti- 
ful for a short time. Generally the season lasts through 
September, but acold storm that we experienced about 
ten days ago, drove the birds away, and now although the 
weather has taken a summer turn again, a dozen birds is 


about all one tide will furnish. 


On the 17th our correspondent ‘‘ Piseco” killed on one 
tide, thirty-six reed birds, five ortolan, two snipe, one blue 
wing teal. The best single tide’s work that we have 


heard of this season was eleven dozen birds, principally 


reed birds, mostly shot in the collard patch, near the United 
States Naval Magazine with one gun. There are parties who 
shoot for the market, and beginning at half ebb tide, work- 
ing with a skiff till the water is too low, then wade through 


the low water and take to the skiff again when it will float, 
thus getting six hours, shooting to a tide. Gentlemen 
working with a shover can work only about half the length 
of time, from the time the skiff will float until the reeds 
are nearly submerged. A ‘‘ Wader ” killed fifty-six orto- 
lan, and seven dozen reed birds on one tide, another reports 
ninety-six ortolan. 

—The recent warm spell has caused those mysterious 
birds, the ortolans, to reappear on the marshes of the Dela- 
ware and Potomac. On the morning of the 2d one gun 
killed 31 birds on a tide, and several jack snipe near Wash- 
ington City. On the Four Mile Run Bar one gun bagged 
ten ‘‘ stiff tails” and one canvas-back duck, the first of the 
season. 

Speaking of reed birds, the Lexington Telegraph says that 
the birds are not very abundant this season, only occasion- 
ally, when the tide was of full height, and the birds flush 
well. Still there are a good many yet to shoot for the first 
three weeks of this month, when one rail will be worth two 
during the first three weeks in September. Cedar-Grove 
Hotel, being directly on the river, with good stabling for 
horses, and good fare and boats for sportsmen, an opportu- 
nity still remains for the expertshot who can appreciate one 
of the choicest birds for the table the country produces. 

—The West Jersey Game Protective Society has taken 
decided action in referenee to enforcing the law under 
which it was created, in the protection of game in the several 
counties. The president appointed committees to prosecute 
violators of the law, and a resolution was adopted appoint- 
ing a committee to confer with General Sewell, superin- 
tendent of the West Jersey Railroad, and also Mr. E. C. 
Collins, of the Atlantic City road, asking these gentlemen 
to station agents on the lines under their control with orders 
not to receive any game or game-birds except as the laws 
direct, within the season, and to refuse at any time to re- 
ceive snooded game for transportation. This is evidently a 
live game protective society. 

—Quail shooting commenced in Virginia October 1st, 
the birds unusually plentiful, and fat as butter. Three 

guns killed forty-one birds in the vicinity of Washington on 
that day, and another bagged eighteen gn a different 
ground, mostly this year’s birds. 

Ducks are beginning to come into the marshes. The 
blue wing teal is quite plentiful. Fourteen were killed in 
one day last week. Grey ducks and mallard are putting 
in an appearauce. 


Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oriz- 


ivon. 
Pigeons, and all kinds of Wild Fowl. 


of October. No report of shooting yet except one gentle 


dog. 



































ready use of his Ballard rifle, were promptly despatched. 


reports that moose are tolerably abundant. 


average made by the State soldiers. 


and that press messages will be sent free. 


Quail are plentiful this year. The season opened in 
the District on the 1st of October; in Maryland, on the 15th 


man killed nine birds last week while breaking a young 


—The Toronto Globe mentions a party of gentlemen just 
returned from their annual hunt in Canada, who had very 
fine sport on Hollow Lake in the unsurveyed district north 
of Minden, reached by canoes through Gull, Raven, Wren, 
and other lakes. Decr were found plentiful, nine having 
been killed by the party, while partridge and duck were to 
be got for the shooting. Messrs. Townsend and Dwight 
caught a number of brook trout, weighing irom two to 
four pounds each, the trout in the streams leading to and 
from this lake being the largest on an average that have 
ever been caught before by this party in an annual experi- 
ence now extending to twelve years. Mr. Wiman had the 
good fortune to encounter four wolves, which, by the 


—J.C. Wade of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, killed three 
moose last week in the neighborhood of Sable river. He 


CREEDMOOR.-—-There has been a good deal of practice at the 
range during the last week by teams from various regiments 
who are preparing for this week’s contest. Members from 
the Sixty-ninth, Seventy-first and Seventy-ninth regiments 
were trying their arms, and made good scores. Some of 
the United States corps of engineers were also on the 
ground; their shooting was good, but not better than the 


A special meeting of the directors of the National Rifle 
Association was held on Monday, October 5, at No. 124 
Broadway, with the view of making arrangements for the 
fall meeting at Creedmoor Range, Long Island. Colonel 
C. Church presided. Several matters of detail were ar- 
ranged in connection with the approaching meeting, and 
some reports were made by the Secretary, Mr. George W. 
Wingate. He stated among other things that the telegraph 
wires have been carried from the ranges to Hunter’s Point, 


In our issue of September 25, we gave in detail the vari- 
ous prizes to be competed for, the match to commence on 
the 8th of the month. The entries so far as they have been 
received up to the present are quite numerous. For the 


































The names of competitors who have to shoot off ties will 
be posted up daily on the bulletin board at 10 A. M. and 3 
P. M. 

Ties shall be decided as follows: 

A—In Inprvipva SHoorTine. 

1. When the firing takes place at more than one distance, 
by the score made at the longest distance, and if still a tie, 
and there be three distances in the competition, by the 
score at the second distance. 

2. By the fewest misses. 

3. By the fewest outers. 

4. If still a tie, by inverse order of shots counting singly 
from the last to the first. 

5. By firing single shots at the longest range. 

B—In Team SHOOTING. 

1. By the aggregate scores made at the longest distance 
in the competition. 

2. By the fewest misses. 

3. By the fewest outers. 

4. By the competitors who have made the highest score 
on each side firing five rounds at the longest distance in the 
competition. 

N. B.—When the ties are shot off, one sighting shot shall 
be allowed, without charge. 

Parties desirous of visiting the Range can take ferry at 
the foot of Thirty-fourth street or James Slip to Hunter's 
Point. Cars leave Hunter’s Point at 8 o’clock A. M., and 
continue running every half hour until4 P. M. Running 
time about thirty minutes. Distance thirteen and a quarter 
miles. Fare thirty cents. 

[In our next issue, the Forest AND STREAM will present 
a carefnl resumé of the whole shooting at Creedmoor, with 
an analysis of the same, which will be well worth the atten 
t ion of our numerous readers. |—ED. 


dilitary Hews. 


HE desertions in the army, of late, have become so 

numerous that the Government is introducing measures 
to check them if possible. The War Department has au- 
thorized the forfeiture of all pay and allowances due at the 
time of desertion, a portion of which, after deduction of 
arrears, going to support the Soldiers’ Home. Department 
Commanders are using every endeavor to put a stop to de- 



















first and second matches there are twenty and eighty entries 
respectively. In the First Division match teams from the 
Sixth, Ninth, Twelfth, Twenty-second, Sixty-ninth, and 
Seventy-ninth regiments have entered for competition. The 
Army and Navy Journal match has also brought out a large 
number of competitors, and teams from the Thirteenth, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-eighth, and Thirty-second regiments 
have entered for the Second Division match. The State 
prize, however, has brought out a still larger number of 
competitors, teams from the First and Nineteenth regiments 
being added to the representatives of the above regiments. 
There are the same contestants in the Gatling match, with 
the exception of the First regiments. So far the entries for 
the New Jersey match have not been received. For the 
Sharpshooters Championship there are twenty-eight entries, 
and for the Press match thirteen. The following is the 
official time at which the several matches will be com- 


















sertions by punishing those caught to the full extent of the 
law. This may stop desertions ina measure, but we fear 
not to the extent expected. Men who desert care little for 
the pay due them. The greatest number of desertions 
occurs just after pay day. Men decamp generally with 
plenty of funds, and to have their freedom wil) frequently 
run the chances of being taken. There are just two things 
which we think would lessen the number of desertions; the 
first is better treatment of the men by commissioned oi+ 
ficers; and the second is more frequent pay days. Let the 
men be paid monthly instead of semi-occasionally, which 
sometimes means quarterly, and frequently longer periods, 
and we shall find desertions will visibly decrease. A man, 
whatever his dissatisfaction, feels less inclined to desert 
with one month’s pay and allowances in his pocket than 
when he has the pay for three or more months. The temp- 


menced: 


WEDNEsDAY, Oct. 8.—10 A. M., Judd match; 10:30 A. M., Sportsmen’s 
match; 11:30 A. M., First Stage of First and Second Divisions; 10:30 P 
M., Secoud stage of First and Second Division; 2:35 P. M., Army and 
Navy Journal; 4 P. M., All comers. If not completed on Wednesday, 


this mateh will be concluded the next day, commencing at 4 P. M. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 9.—10 A. M., First stage State match; 11:10, First 


stage New Jersey match; 12:40 P. M., Second stage New Jersey; 1:10 P. 
M., Second stage State match; 2:20 P.M., Gatling match; 3;25 P. M., 


Railroad match; 4 P. M., Press match; 4 P. M., All comers’ match, if not 


finished on first day. 

Fripay, Oct. 10.—10 A. M,, Sharp- shooters’ Championship. 

Altogether, there are more than 1,000 entries for the 
meeting, including at least twelve regiments of the New 
York National Guard, the New Jersey Militia, the United 
States Engineers, and the Canadian Volunteers. Special 
trains will carry passengers to Creedmoor. It has been es- 
timated that during the month of September 4,000 persons 
shot on the range. A large number of the prizes offered 
for competition were on exhibition at the warerooms of the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, Bond street. The prin- 
cipal prize is a solid silver vase, twenty inches high, resting 
on a pedestal eight inches in height, and surmounted by 
two well-designed and artistically-executed figures, repre- 
senting riflemen. One of these figures represents a private 
soldier kneeling, and in the act of firing. The other is the 
figure of an officer watching the effect of the shot through 
his field-glass. The handles of the vase are ornamented in 
bas-relief, representing rifles, targets, and various military 
equipments, intertwined with laurel. The base is hand- 
somely ornamented with a gold outline, is suitably inscribed 
and is of a superior style in design and workmanship. The 
inscription runs as follows: ‘‘Presented by W. C. & F. P. 
Church, proprietors of the Army and Navy Journal, to the 
regiment making the best shooting of any in the United 
States, atthe range of the National Rifle Association, 
Creedmoor, Long Island,” and on the reverse side: ‘‘Army 
and Navy Journal Challenge Cup; won by ——.” In the 
Sportsan’s Mmatch there is a magnificent set of moose ant- 
lers, handsomely gilt, presented by the Forrest AND 
SrreaM. There is also a handsome prize presented by the 
Flushing and Central Railroad of Long Island, and several 


others of great beauty, the gift of private individuals. Un- 
less the weather be particularly stormy,the various matches 
will beshot for as announced. As we have many ques- 
tions as to ties addressed to us, for the benefit of our nu- 


merous correspondents, we. give the following rules in re- 
gard to them: " . 


tation is not néar so great, and particularly when he owes 
much of that one month’s pay to the sutler, etc. 

—For some time past the complaints regarding the dispo- 
sition of what is termed the ‘‘ company fund” of the army, 
have been very numerous. In fact, at last the War Depart- 
ment has found it necessary to issue special instructions 
relative to the management of this great blessing to the 
enlisted men. The Government allows ample rations to 
the men, and by a certain amount of economy in the sale 
of surplus rations, a better quality of diet and some few 
luxuries may by this method be obtained for the different 
messes. The money derived from the sale of these rations 
is called the company fund, which, according to the com- 
plaints which have reached the War Department, is not 
always expended by company officers in the best interests 
of the men. Itis directed that hereafter the savings from 
an economical use of the rations must be appropriated ex- 
clusively, first, to the improvement of the soldiers’ table 
fare, and next to his comfort in quarters. The War De- 
partment also directs that the company fund must be ex- 
pended for the sole benefit of the enlisted men. Post com- 
manders are directed to look carefully after this matter 
and see that a fund of this kind is created and properly 
expended. 

—Company A, Sixth Cavalry has been changed from 
camp near Fort Hays to Fort Wallace, Kansas, company 
D, of the same regiment, taking its place; company K, 
Fifth Artillery, has been ordered from Fort Sullivan, Me., 
to Madison Barracks, New York; company A, Twentieth 
Infantry, from Fort Ambercombie, D. T., to Fort Seward, 
D. T.; company B, same regiment, from Fort Seward, D. 
T., to Fort Ripley, Minn.; companies D; I, and J, same 
regiment, from Fort Wadsworth to Fort Pembina, D. T.; 
company K from Fort Pembina to Fort Totten, D. T., and 
company H from Fort Totten, D. T., to Fort Snelling, 
Minn. . 


—Some weeks since six companies of the Tenth Cavalry 
and one company of the Eleventh Infantry, left Forts Sill 
and Richardson, Texas, on a scout in the direction of Red 


and Pease rivers, to look after the Comanche and Kiowa 
Indians, many of whom were suspected as being off their 
reservations, and on’marauding expeditions. The scouting 
party was under command of General Davidson, Lt. Col. 
of the Tenth, and accompanying the party from Fort Rich- 
ardson was a gentleman of the name of Hoxie, of New 
York, brother of Richard L. Hoxie, an officer of the en- 
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gineer corps, who was “roughing it” with the soldiers of 
the frontier as a means of improving his health, whicn had 
been impaired by a too close confinement and study of the 
legal professiou. Mr. Hoxie, however, by a too great anx- 
iety to see the country, strayed away from the troops, and 
by so doing nearly lost his life. It appears the day after 
the scout left the mouth of the Pease river, Mr. Hoxie was 
among the missing, and for two days nothing was heard of 
the over curious civilian. Two companies were therefore 
detailed to search for him. The search was made in every 
direction, and just as the detachment was about to return 
dissapointed, some sharp eyes discovered a figure upor an 
adjacent sand hill close to the river. This figure proved to 
be Mr. Hoxie, who after losing his way and finding it im- 
possible to ascertain the position of the troops, had pre- 
pared to die of fatigue and starvation. He had made his 
will we believe, or at least he had written on the pommel of 
the saddle his story, how he had been lost, his name and 
address in New York, etc., and had thrown himself down 
to die, away from home and dear friends. His rescue 
caused as much joy to the command as to himself, and after 
that he ‘‘stood” well to the troops until their return to the 


fort. 


—The Yellowstone expedition has returned in good order. 
Josephine, or rather, a steamer by that name, has brought 
back the Eighth and Ninth Batallion under command of 
General Bradley, which commands halted at Omaha. Com- 
pany A, of the Sixth Infantry, were left at Fort Buford; 
the Twenty-second Infantry, September 30, left Fort Lin- 
coln, D. T., in charge of its famous commander, General 
Stanley, for Forts Sally and Randall, while the cavalry 
(Seventh) remained at Forts Rice and Lincoln, and the sci- 
entific investigators have started east with volumes of in- 
formation in hand and head regarding the great Yellowstone 


expedition. 





aut and Drama. 


ences 


THE BIG FIVDLE. 


HE conservatism which controls theatrical manage. 
ment in some directions, is even more thoroughly in- 
grained than is Bourbonism. From the time of the severe- 
ly simple scenery of the Greek stage, down to the present 


era, we have had, in some directions, great advances. 


Take the Globe Theatre, in which Shakspeare performed 
in his own plays, and compare its poverty of appointments 
with some of our metroplitan houses, and we shall realize 


the change, and also get some rotion how rapidly intellect- 
ual acting in the last forty years has been made subservient 
to the charms of canvas and machinery. But the innovations 
direct have been scenic; other changes—to one of which 
we propose to allude—have been merely incidental. 
Among the institutions peculiar to the earliest English 
drama was the bass-viol, or, in popular phase, the big 
fiddle. It was introduced as part of the earliest orchestras, 
because it was most familiar to the populace, and thorough- 
ly identified with merry makings; and the fact that it made 
a great déal of noise at very little expense was also, no 
doubt, a consideration. From the very beginning, its tall, 
obtrusive head was considered a nuisance to spectators. 
There are printed complaints existing a century old, pro- 
testing that it should be suppressed; but no suggestion 
seems to have been made how the thing could be done. In 
modern times it has been complained of, scolded about, 
and fought against, but, like Goldsmith’s towering moun- 
tain, though its body may be obscured in mists, its head 
ever revels in eternal sunshine. At first sight, the unso- 
phisticated speculator on the idiosyncracies of theatrical 
management comes to the conclusion that the obtruding 
head of the big fiddle is a grand necessity to the success of 
obtains that it is a point necessary to be raised, to guide 
the play, else it would be blotted out. The delusion 
the actors in their movements, just as a signal buoy serves 
to control the course of yachts in a race, and that there is 
inspiration to be obtained from its great wooden-looking 
countenance peering over the stage. In fact, it is a ques- 
tion to be solved, ifa play could go on without the audi- 
ence was embarrassed by the offensive intervention of its 
head, constantly getting between the audience and the 
actors. 

We have time and again, in the theatre, sat out weary 
minutes, waiting for something to ‘‘draw up;” the cur- 
tain, cold, motionless and gloomy, hiding from our sight a 
mimic world of the intensest interst. It would be finally whis- 
pered from seat to seat that something had gone astray be- 
hind the scenes; possibly the star actress had misplac 
her blonde wig, or the walking gentleman couldn’t find his 
full-dress coat. On those not especial occasions the mem- 
bers of the orchestra are, for the time, the observed of all 
observers. So long as their seats are empty there is no 
direct communication between the general audience and 
the mysterious world behind the foot-lights. Presently, 
when the delay and suspense have become insupportable, 
the clarionets, thin and reedy, will craw] into their seats, 
causing a momentary interruption, and then sink out of 
sight. Then would follow in erratic lines, and with eccen- 
tric motions, the violins, the bassoons and the bold 
‘‘drummer boy.” At last the leader takes his perch; but 
he is helpless, until a seedy-looking individual erects the 
head of the big fiddle into the gas-heated air, flourishing it 
with a sweep, that seems to cover an area of sixty or sev- 
enty feet, then drawing the bow across the body of the in- 
strument, there are heard sounds so human, so full of dis- 
gust and pain, that one is convinced that this mechanical 
combination of veneer and catgut is aware that its head is 
in the way of perfect command of the stage to half the au- 





greeted by a reception that must be alike gratifying to the 
author and managers. The title of the play, and the pic 
ture regarding it exhibited in the streets, which is generally 
mistaken for a priest bearing a secular banner, seems ill 
chosen, and every way calculated to mislead the superficial 
public. The dramatic incidents are admirably worked up, 
the dialogue harmonious, and the moral, if any, unexcep- 
tionable. The occasion had a personal interest in the re- 
appearance, after five years of retirement, of Miss Rose 
Etynge, who resumes her place in the theatrical world with 
a hearty welcome from her old friends. The Union Square, 
in this play has achieved the most decided success in the 
perfect manner it has been put on the stage. Such 
“adaptation” and good taste seldom meet in the construction 
of scenery. | 

The regular season at Wallack’s has opened with two 
plays, evidently written for the purpose of sacrificing every- 
thing to Mr. Sothern’s peculiar delineation of Lord Dun- 
dreary. The ideais to illustrate that money is more pow- 
erful than the affections, and that a grand villian without 
any sentiment is an agreeable hero on the stage. We con- 
fess we rather tire of these specialty actors. We remember 
Mr. Sothern and Mr. Jefferson the first night, under such 
earnest protest they played Lord Dundreary and Asa Trench- 
ard. But fora theatrical law-suit they both would have 
thrown up the role; but the fates, and not their theatrical 
merits, made them win fortune and fame in spite of them- 
selves, Since that important night, so very many years 
ago, these gentlemen have been playing the same characters. 
That they have been successful no one can doubt; but it 
shows a most narrow conception to be confined to one part 
and unable to pass, with success, into any other field of 
dramatic representation. The after-piece, ‘‘Burramporter,” 
is offensively coarse, and the shallow and vulgar means to 
catch applause is an outrage to the traditions of Wallack’s 
Theatre. The suspicion that Mr. Sothern is not, at heart, 2 
very refined gentleman, will grow apace, unless he discards 
such unmitigated trash as ‘‘Burramporter.” 

On Monday night, under the management of Mr. Maret- 
zek, a large audience assembled at the Grand Opera House, 
to greet Mme. Pauline Lucca and the much-heralded Tam- 
berlik. The new star showed at once that he was, or 
ratherhad been, an actor and singer of the highest cultiva- 
tion, and ofthe greatest natural ability. But it was also 
evident that his voice had lost, by time and use, much of 
its original power and sweetness. His manner and enunci- 
ation, however, are unexceptionable, his knowledge of his 
business perfect, and the audience, in their admiration, 
often cheered him with heartfelt enthusiasm. The duet, 
‘“‘O santa Melodia,” Mme. Lucca and Signor Tamberlik 
sung with great perfection, the lady sustaining herself no- 
bly, her splendid voice towering, at times, above all ri- 

alry. 

Mr. Strakosh apparently marred the reception of Signor 
Campanini at the Academy of Music, by not having him 
before the curtain the first night of the season. He made a 
success,and will satisfy the demands of the fashionable thea- 
tre-goers, but create no extraordinary enthusiasm. The last 
novelty, it is said, is always the best, but it is the madness 
ot the hour to say that Campanini has been unequalled 
since the first appearance of Mario. The manager still has 
a surprise in Signor Maurel, the ‘‘ great baritone.” With 
Miss Cary, Campanini, Maurel, and others of more than 
ordinary ability, Miss Nilsson has a most available setting. 
We believe, however, that she would have carried the sea- 
son through with entire satisfaction, even if her merits had 
not been dazed by over-praised surroundings. 

Salvini’s Hamlet disappoints, because it is so thoroughly 
different from the text familiar to an American audience; 
in fact, it isa new play. His acting throughout is superb, 
but the disadvantage of a foreign tongue makesit impos- 
sible for the majority of his audience to follow him in his 
‘‘ adaptation.” But for his Othello, bis unsurpassed talent 
as atragedian would have been unappreciated, and all 
through his engagement he has labored under the depress- 
ing spell of performing in houses not suited to dramatic 
representations. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell has commenced an engagement at 


Booth’s, in her ever popular Funchon. 

Miss Ward, who recently attracted attention in the lit- 
erary circles in London, and who is shortly to appear at 
Manchester as Lady Macbeth, is said to be the lady known 
as Mme. Guerra-bella. 

Miss Clara Morrisand the admirable Fifth Avenue The- 
tre Company have been met everywhere in their provincial 
tour with the most enthusiastic receptions. 

The new Park Theatre, in Brooklyn, Miss Neilson as 
Juliet and Rosalind, was greeted by crowded houses. Mrs. 
Lander, as Queen Elizabeth, is at the Brooklyn Theatre. 
She will no doubt achieve a great success. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
aR 


We are in receipt of the Canadian Monthly for October. The review 
of Mr. Charles Hallock’s Fishing Tonrist occupies an important position 
in this excellent magazine, and its author is credited with having been 
oneof.the few who have given a faithful description of the various fish- 
ing grounds in the Dominion, and his views in regard to the protection 
which should be given to the spawning fish, are fully endorsed. Not only 
is the Canadian Monthly interesting as to original matter, but the selec- 
tions made show exceedingly good taste and judgment. 

OVERLAND MonTHLY for October. Though Mr. Harte may have left 
the Overland, we always welcome this contribution from the Pacific. 
An article entitled the “Seeking of the Golden Pleece,” is singularly in- 
teresting, inasmuch as it shows most clearly the enormous advance 
made in Callifornia, in twenty-four years. ‘Prison Life in China,” shows 
a phase of mental existence which is quite novel. We trust frequently 


to grace our columins with subjects of interest taken from the Overland. 


The best use you can make of seventy-five cents, will be to buy a e 
of Avilude, the most instructive and delightful e ever published’ I If 
our dealers have not got it, send the money to West & Lee, Worcester, 
Sion. whe wilt fereanl % b mail, a. 
«The best of its class.” — Transcript. 


dience. But that fiddle-head, as vicious as that of a rattle- 
snake, is erect, and now, for the first time, the gas is turned 
fully on. The leader of the orchestra is in ecstacies, the 
wind instruments answer joyfully back to the ‘‘ trumpet 
tones”—all this apparently resulting from the fact that the 
head of the big fiddle is the centre of observation. 

Our seat at the theatre, no matter where it may be, is al- 
ways behind the big fiddle. We don’t know an exception 
to this assertion ever occurring, save when we go toa con- 
cert given by a military band. Is it cowardice on the part 
of oursoldier musicians that they dare not employ a big 
fiddle ? or has the War Department a statute against such 
a monstrous proposition? In our serious protests, how- 
ever, we do not wish to be misunderstood. The noise of 
the big fiddle is not disagreeable, if its bass work is smoth- 
ered up by less obtrusive sounds; we only especially in- 
veigh against the impudent assumptions and elevations of 
its head, which, at the play, is always before our eyes, 
shifting, shaking, and marring to hundreds beside ourself 
some interesting point passing on the stage. 

On arecent occasion, among the promises of improve- 
ments that were to be introduced in a theatre, building, was 
the putting of the body of the big fiddle, and the man who 
torments it, down in a well. It was boldly and ‘above 
board” announced that the outrageous nuisance of which 
we complain would be abated. The effect on theatre-goers 
was quite electric. Many said they would be satisfied with 
any kind of acting, if the managers would suppress the 
head of the big fiddle; others again asserted that they would 
go to the play-house three or four nights in the week to 
realize a life-long dream in the full perfection of the nov- 
elty. As we ex_ected, the theatre was finished and inaugu- 
rated and the big fiddle still maintains its supremacy. 

In some directions a change in dramatic precedence 
seems impossible. Until Charles Kean inaugurated the 
practice of putting on the stage minutely the dress and 
scenery peculiar to the age and country called for by the 
play, no radical change for a century or more was percept- 
ible, and now the leading roles of the ‘‘old plays” are rep- 
resented in many particulars, so far as the acting is con- 
cerned, just as they were ‘‘from the beginning.” In 
‘Richard III,” ‘‘gags,” adopted by Burbadge,the first stage 
representative of the crooked-backed tyrant are still kept 
up, and though not very striking, they have this interest— 
they may have been suggested by Shakspeare himself. Of 
modern instances of this clinging to old examples by the 
theatrical profession, we recall the fact that last winter an 
actor at one of our fashionable play-houses presented him- 
self as Charles Surface, ‘in his own hair.” One sapient 
critic found fault with this, and reminded the gentle come- 
dian that ‘‘ the best society” wore wigs in the days of Sir 
Peter Teazle. The triumphant reply was, ‘‘on the first rep- 
resentation. of the ‘‘School for Scandal,” Charles Surface 
‘““wore his own hair,” and that settled the business. All 
through therun of ‘‘Agnes,” which obtained a temporary 
popularity, owing to the pleasing personation of Miss 
Ethel, the concluding scene left a sympathetic audience, 
in doubt, whether the reckless husband of the piece, after 
the curtain went down, did not ‘‘punch the head” of his 
faithful wife for her constant love, and then run away with 
the unprincipled ballet dancer. Sardou has no idea of do- 
mestic life whatever, and what his French mind left to 
outrage virtue or dramatic sentiment, though a word would 
have corrected the mistakes it was never changed. Other 
than this stupidity would have been contrary, apparently, 
to theatrical precedence. On one occasion Sir Walter 
Scott visited Kemble, just at the moment he was going on 
the stage to play “Macbeth.” The great novelist had sym- 
pathy for the usurper, for he was a Scotchman. Scott had 
more than this, for from his antiquarian researches he 
knew how the Thane dressed. Stepping upto Kemble, he 
plucked the ostrich plumes which waved over his bonnet, 
and supplanted them with the eagle’s plume. Kemblefpro. 
tested, urging that Garrick played Macbeth in ostrich feath- 
ers. But for Scott’s firmness probably the anachronism 
of such an ornament in the bonnet of a Highland chief 
would have continued to this day. 

But the most remarkable example of theatrical conserv- 
atism, except keeping up the big fiddle nuisance, is famil- 
iar to all, as exhibited in the play of the ‘‘Hunchback.” 
On its first presentation in London, the press hailed it as a 
success, but with singular unanimity they denounced the 
love scenes between Hellen and Modus as indelicate, unjust 
to the sex, destitute of wit, of any comic element, and al- 
together objectionable. This criticism was even more se- 
verely announced in this country. Every detailed notice 
of the play, however enthusiastic, was always modified by 
the defect of this scandalous Hel'en and Modus scenc. With 
us, when Knowles performed the part of Hunchback, he 
was personally appealed to to change the objectionable di- 
alogue, but he never paid any attention to the fault-finding, 
and the play will remain the same through all time. 

The poets and the hopeful people sing of the good time 
coming. The drama at present is in a transition state. In 
the revolution created by trying to make sensations, men- 
tal and physical, take the place of genuine dramatic exhi- 
bitions, some defiant innovator, some Columbus in imagi- 
nationand daring, may invade the dark unfathomed spirit 
that stands as a wall of fire in defence of the big fiddte out- 
rage, and strike it down by a well-directed blow. If this is 
done there will no doubt a cry of indignation go up 
from the wounded, and honest but misguided people will 
contend that lf the head of the big fiddle is put out of sight 
the legitimate drama has received its death blow. We do 
not believe it. 

The ‘‘Geneva Cross,” at the Union Square, has been 
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5 ote Is aye Summer ‘Besorts. 


UNITED STATES | HOTEL. 


CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


J.L. Truman, tp : 
: roprietors. 
G. L. Peanopy, ¢ Proprie 


Mansion House, 


3UFFALO, 
F. B. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 
OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HO USE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








Sporter men’s Goods. 


BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
j2" Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
c. O. D. 





BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 





The only reliable and really SELr-FasTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and LaprEs’ 
Sxares, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Weshingpon Genet 


AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


rHE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


RICHLAND TROUT FARM 


AND PLEASURE GROUND». 
10: 


Pleasure Parties will find Boats, Tackle and Bait on 
Lac La Belle, Splendid Pic-Nic Groves, and superior 
Trout Fishing at 


Richland, Oswego Co., New York, 
—ON THE— 
ROME & WATERTOWN R. R. 














FOREST AND STREAM. 
Clothing and Saqnishing Goods. 





~LACY 





& CO. 


—MERCHANT— 


NO27H-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 








James Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. 


ILORS AND GENERAL GLOThIAt 


No. 826 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHIN Gs. 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfally shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 








W. DusEenzerry, late of Franklin & Co. 


J. 8. Devi, late with ne & Co. , 





ae ate wrfisemente. 


J. COLE, Auctioneer. 


ne 


ABSOLUTE 


SALE AT AUCTION, 


176 CHOICE LOTS AND GORES, 


SITUATE ON 


Fulton, Bedford and Franklin 
Avenues, St. Marks, Putnam, 


Throop and Yates Avenues, | 


Pacific, Herkimer, Ber- 
gen, Halsey & Madi- 
son. Streets, 


BEING PORTIONS OF THE PROPERTY OF 
J. CARSON BREVOORT, 
TUESDAY, OCT. 14th, at 12 §M. | 


—AT THE— 


Commercial Exchange, 
389 FULTON STREET, 

BROOKLYN. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

HENRY C. MURPHY, Jr., ArrorNEy 


20: 


Opposite the City Hall, 








These lots are offered for the first time 70 per cent. 
on bond and mortgage, title perfect. 

Maps at the office of H. C. MURPHY, Jr., Nos. 38 
and 40 Court Street, and at the oftice of the Auctioneer 
889 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
ONLY $5,000, 
10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 





6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


year. 
Address, BOX 142, P. O. 





GUN WANTED. 


NY PERSON HAVING A $100 FINE DOUBLE 
Barrel Muzzle-Loading Gun, 10 Bore, (no other 
size.) weighing 8 to 8} lbs., and willing to sell very low, 
say less than half price, may address with maxer’s 

name 7 full particulars, 
G. BLISS, No. 110 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Printing, 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, | 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. 








NEW YORK. 





50% 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION, 








fier Bale. 





Live Moose for Sale / 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity of 

urchasing, at a low rate, two very fine specimens. 

he Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is about 
one year ‘old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 


FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 





| Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. 0. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 











_Biiscelimeons Advertisement} 


IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


MastrActne OF HARDWARE, 
t STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 








neat Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


(2 Ponds laid out and instructions given.  itf 





ITHMAR DU BOIS, 
iCELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


—$)-—_——_——_ 


| FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 


CUFFS TO ORDER, 
—-AT POPULAR PRICESB,— 


Fashionable Furnishing Goods in great variety. 
8-20 
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Publications. $s 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo0., CLOTH $2.00. 


Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm, 


rE 
Prime’s I Go A Fishing, 


IGoA Panne, oy W. C. Prive, author of ‘‘ Boat Life 
in Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” ete. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of anima 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful] culture and wide reading,—Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., WV. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 








THE NASHVILLE 
_Datiy AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 





30: 





Is the oldest established pee in the State, and 
enjoys the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and in every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
a go and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 

entucky. 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 


—_———*0% 


Best Ann. Medium in 
its Section. 


30: 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
at NSAHVILLE, TENN. 











MOUNTED 
GAME, BIRDS 
AND MAMMALS FOR SALE. 


SPECIMENS OF 


Natural History 


——_90—_— 


The subscriber has on hand a large eollection of ape- 
cimens of Natural History. consisting of Mammals and 
Birds, Nests, Eggs, Reptiles, Insects, Crustaceans, etc. 
which are now offered for sale at reasonable prices 
Complete collections of well identified and authent 
cated specimens, (mounted or unmounted.) of the 
above, furnished for Schools, Colleges, Public Insti- 
tutions and private individualsat extremely low prices. 


Special attention given to mounting Game, Mammals 
and Birds, in life-like attitudes. 

Also, for sale all works on Natural History as low, if 
not lower than they can be purchased elsewhere. 

Please send stamp for catalogue, and state where you 
saw this advertisement. 


C. J. MAYNARD, 
IPSWICH, 
Box 82. Essex County, Mass. 
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, FOREST AND STREAM. 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Devoted TO FigeLD AND Aquatic Sports, PRACTICAL 
Natura. History, Fish Cutturre, THE PROTEC- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN OF A HEALTEY 
INTEREST IN OUT-DOOR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. - 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance, 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘‘ FisHine Tourist,” postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studious'ty pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the ForEst AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividaal men and asanation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘*sport”? by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree und kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral! atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 


To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill,’’ who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
s under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. . 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
auseful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We afe con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by acorps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 

ournals for years. 

Mr. Smrson A. ATKINSON, connected with the 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
business affairs of the Company. 

Cuantes Hatiock, Managing Editor. 











HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE. 


‘Why, man alive! 





What do you do with so many flies?” 


‘Flies, is it? Faith, the more flies, the more fish, an’ it please your honor.” 











. Sportsmen's Goods 
GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Smith & Squires, 


523 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 

We have agood line of W. & C. Scott & Son’s, 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene’s, J. Hollis & Son’s 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 
10: 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 

AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 

20? 
SEND For Price List. 


























W. & C. Scott & Son’s Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25c. 
4-13. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
_, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Succgssor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORE. 
IMPORTER OF 


Necles & fish-tooks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
ech-Loading p,, be 








Bre 






GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST.. 
NEW YORK. 
——_o——_- 
Agents for ‘he United States Arms Company’s 
Repeating Pistols. 





NEMINGTON.S 


on Hunting and Target 
reech-Loading 


YA MOT iL 


Sportsmen's Gaads. 











0 
Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”°—From V. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 

The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 


June 21, 1873. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 

PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 
—OUR~— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


MING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 


on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FIsH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


we 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
—0:— 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
_ Eyed Needles. 





Miscellaneous Advertisements. 








Exrinauisxzn, 


“ Absolutely the best protection inst fire.” Send 
for “Its Record.”’ " = 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 





F 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
mutism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futton Sr., N. Y 





For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
' AND SOUTHWEST. 





es 
Great Southern Freight ana Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
SAN SALVALDOR, SATURDAY Octob 
SAD . J cto! 
Pier 43, North River, at3P.M.  ’ eae 
WILLIAM R. or Agent, 
Yo. 5 Bowling Green. 
MONTGOMERY, SATURDAY, October i 
13, North oe 3 P.M. ee 
m WDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
LEO, TUESDAY, October 14, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., : 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO. Agents, : 
0. 62 South Street. 
H. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, October 16, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 


Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 
No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 


5-13 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLE’, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARTHERY’S DOG SOAP 


WIll destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 
scurf and smells, making the coat fine and glossy, 
without giving cold or doing the least harm to the ani- 
mal, and safely cure the mange. 
C. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 








F. GROTE, A. JO8. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 


114 East 14th St., N.Y, 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 


St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 





















